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LET THE DEAD PAST BURY 
ITS DEAD 


ERY often when we proceed to do things to advance the 

world toward greater comfort and ease some one raises the 

objection that a great man fifty or a hundred years ago 
warned against any such methods; and persons, unwilling to under- 
take radical changes, join the cry that the country is about to be 
ruined by a sudden departure from the great traditions of the land. 
The agents of progress become indignant and contend that no step 
forward can be possible under such conservative leadership and con- 
tinue to advocate the reform projected. In most cases the progres- 
sive is right, but at the same time it must be conceded that the con- 
servative renders a distinct service in preserving the best in the past. 
Our rule should be to let the living past continue to live but let the 
dead past remain dead. 

Now when is the dead past dead? The majority of the people 
when not swayed by demagogues will decide this question. In vari- 
ous ways, whether by publicity or free elections, they will make it 
known when some law or custom has ceased to be beneficial to them 
and will urge that they be relieved of the burden. Reformers some- 
times appear to show the people wherein certain traditions impede 
the progress of the country; and the public, thus enlightened, may 
change its attitude accordingly. Herein lies also the danger of the 
personal designs of unprincipled leaders who befog the people to 
reach selfish ends. Ignorant people and often supposedly intelligent 
ones become victims of such selfish agitators. 

In spite of all these dangers, however, the world can never make 
progress without radical changes from epoch to epoch, for we may 
become so accustomed to enduring what is wrong that we may not 
easily appreciate what is right. Changing conditions require changes 
in everything thereby influenced. For example, we have recently 
heard much about the sacredness of the example set by George Wash- 
ington in refusing to serve in the presidency more than two terms. 
A large minority of the people of the country have been much dis- 
turbed by the recent violation of this tradition. A substantial ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, however, have registered 
their will as dynamiting this tradition. They say that the situation 
today is decidedly different from what it was in George Washington’s 
time. In his day the presidency had not developed. The Federal 
Government was mainly the representative of supposedly sovereign 
states in foreign and interstate matters. 

We did not discover that the United States constituted a na- 
tion, an indissolubly united nation, until the secessionists tried to 
break up the Union in 1861. If there had been a secession in Wash- 
ington’s day, no war would have followed. In our day the Federal 


Government is an agency of great powers above and beyond those 
(Continued on page 94) 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ANOTHER 


DEVELOPMENT FROM THE WAR 


NE of the most important de- 
() velopments from the present 

war is a new program of 
education for the masses through- 
out the world. The unseemly aspect 
of illiterate men drawn into the 
war in America and Europe techni- 
cally unequipped to operate war 
machines and mentally incapable 
of understanding the issues in- 
volved in the war has driven home 
the thought that in order to assure 
peace and comfort to all, men in 
general must be further enlight- 
ened. This thought registered on 
the minds of the best thinkers dur- 
ing the First World War, and steps 
toward thorough education of the 
masses were taken here and there 
in both Europe and America. Un- 
fortunately the leaders of that war 
were soon overthrown by reaction- 
aries, and the nations all but imme- 
diately returned to the status quo 
ante bellum. 

Germany and Italy were at a dis- 
advantage at the close of that 
struggle and could not carry for- 
ward a far-reaching plan for social 
improvement. France made some 
advance toward a more efficient 
system of education at home and 
put forth a little effort to stimulate 
the enlightenment of the Natives in 
its dependencies. England con- 
tinued its conservative course, con- 
sidering its system at home as ade- 
quate and ignoring the demand for 
the education of the objects of its 
exploitation in its dependencies. In 
the United States followed a great 
stir for the education of those far 
down, including the Negroes soci- 
ally repressed in the land of cotton. 
A national committee of interracial 
personnel was organized, and the 
nation was urged to respond with 
the millions required to carry out 
the program, but conservative 
forces at work soon brought this 
special effort to naught. 

The Southern States, however, 
while prohibiting the coeducation 
of the races, did cooperate with the 
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boards and foundations in equip- 
ping the Land Grant Colleges. They 
considerably improved the Negro 
public schools also ; but, in trying to 
maintain a dual system with funds 
inadequate to the demands of one, 
the authorities kept the Negro 
schools on a lower level than that 
of the whites which fell far short 
of the systems in progressive parts 
of the country. In the sphere of 
professional education these sys- 
tems made no preparation at all for 
the Negro except to provide here 
and there that where Negroés de- 
sired such training which was not 
offered in the separate schools of 
their state that commonwealth 
would bear the expense of having 
such Negro students trained else- 
where. Inasmuch as this method 
worked a hardship on Negro stu- 
dents in that the sums allotted were 
often inadequate and that the train- 
ing provided, as in the case of law, 
did not prepare them for practice 
in their respective states, Negroes 
appealed to the courts for justice. 
Their plea resulted in the Gaines 
ease when the United States Su- 
preme Court held that Negro stu- 
dents in the State of Missouri 
should be admitted to the Univer- 
sity of that commonwealth or be 
given the facilities for professional 
training in their own college at 
Jefferson City. This decision has 
been ignored by the unreconstruct- 
ed states, whereas others have tried 
to get around it by providing make- 
shift farcial facilities for profes- 
sion training in the Land Grant 
Colleges. Only Maryland and West 
Virginia have admitted Negroes 
for professional study. The edu- 
cation of the Negro in the United 
States is still an unsolved problem 
to which the leaders of thought in 
the country are directing attention 
as one of the important postwar 
problems. These leaders are saying 
frankly to the South that it will al- 
ways run behind the rest of the 
nation and thus hold the United 





States back to the extent that it 
concentrates solely on keeping the 
Negro down. 

The present war has emphasized 
the fact that education so vitally 
concerns the entire nation that the 
states can no longer be entrusted 
with it altogether. No state or 
group of states in cooperation can 
solve the problems which concern 
the entire nation. Education, then, 
must be treated as a national mat- 
ter. To this policy some of the 
states seriously object for the rea- 
son that it might make education 
a political matter, but the trouble 
is that it is already a political mat- 
ter in its local setting. Backwoods 
leaders like Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia object to Federal aid to 
education because it might lead to 
the coeducation of the races. The 
recent effort of the national admin- 
istration to provide such funds to 
aid in the education of the masses 
was defeated by the reactionaries 
from the South with the aid of 
Northern politicians who did not 
want those in power to receive cred- 
it for such a bold step in educa- 
tional reform. - Federal aid to edu- 
cation, however, is still urgently 
demanded, and the present tend- 
ency is to override the medievalists 
who are trying to block the progress 
of the nation. 

In Europe the situation is not 
so hopeful. In spite of much talk 
about the great universities of Eu- 
rope the verdict is against their 
doing the required share in the en- 
lightening of the masses. In econ- 
tradistinction to the custom of the 
United States universities which 
provide for and welcome the poor 
for the most advanced training, 
European universities are conduct- 
ed on the aristocratic plan. Poor 
students do not aspire to studying 
at La Sorbonne or the University of 
Berlin. Oxford and Cambridge 
are maintained chiefly for the edu- 
cation of aristocratic scions of 
privileged families. A poor student 
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is not able to pay the fees and live 
on the high plane of a gentleman 
who must spend freely and enter- 
tain lavishly. European universi- 
ties have no such history as that of 
a poor boy who drove his cow to 
Harvard College and lived on the 
milk that she gave, but so distin- 
guished himself as a student that 
he was later chosen as president of 
the institution. Russia is the only 
European country to democratize 
education. For the masses in most 
parts of Europe advanced educa- 
tion is still a luxury. 


Now, if European nations do not 
take seriously the thorough educa- 
tion of the poor in their own coun- 
tries, how can we expect them to do 
much for the education of the Na- 
tives in the colonies which they are 
exploiting through economic im- 
perialism? As the war draws near- 
er to a close the British Empire is 
already stretching out its claws to 
grab the lion’s share. The Govern- 
ment has an eye solely on the ex- 
ploitation of the Natives in the 
production of raw materials to be 
manufactured for trade with the 
The British 


entire outlying world. 
Empire is a monopoly of trade, 
and the Government has already 
made known its desire to prevent 
any postwar readjustment which 
will interfere with the continuation 


of this policy. The British, there- 
fore, have done very little for the 
education of the Natives. Except 
to aid the preparation of a few of 
them for religious work and to 
serve in subordinate positions un- 
der European administrators the 
education of the poor at public ex- 
pense has no place in the imperial 
policy. France which has done 
much more than the other nations 
for the enlightenment of the Na- 
tives has been all but destroyed 
during the war, and it is doubtful 
that she will be able to meet the 
demands for better training of her 
subjects. If Ethiopia and _ the 
Italian colonies go to the British 
at the close of the war the future 
of the Natives in Africa will be 
hopeless unless the liberal forces 
in the British Empire can over- 
throw the hidebound economic im- 
perialists. At best such a change is 


a far distant prospect. 

In South Africa education will 
have a difficult road to travel. 
There the Natives do not fare as 
well as do the Negroes in the con- 
servative South of the United 
States. The Natives have been de- 
prived of all but thirteen per cent 
of their land, of the right to labor 
in the higher pursuits, of the right 
to participate in the government, 
of the right of egress and regress, 
and of the right of education at 
the expense of the Government. 
They are just about where the Ne- 
gro slaves in the United States 
were about 1810, and there is seri- 
ous objection to making any im- 
provement whatever in their status. 
The South African Union not only 
refuses to educate the Natives at its 
expense, but, like the Belgian 
Congo, does not allow Negroes go- 
ing elsewhere for education to re- 
turn to that country. Recently 
one of the foundations in the Unit- 
ed States offered the South African 
Union a grant for the education of 
the Natives, but the Government re- 
fused it on the grounds that it is not 
desirable to educate those masses. 

Yet the South African Union is 
doomed to an economic death, if it 
adheres to its present Native policy. 
The economie survey of the Union 
shows that its greatest difficulties 
result from the fact that the coun- 
try is restricted to the supplying 
of raw materials which are manu- 
factured elsewhere. To assure the 
country prosperity there must be 
established in South Africa ade- 
quate industries not only to make 
the country sufficient unto its own 
needs but to build up trade with 
other parts of the world. With 
its present wage scale of paying 
a European a pound a day for 
merely telling a Native how to do 
what the European should do him- 
self—paying two men to do one 
man’s work—the development of 
industries is impossible, for the 
lazy and highly privileged Euro- 
pean and his mentally undeveloped 
Native helper cannot compete with 
free labor in the industrial centers. 
The South African Union, there- 
fore is in the same situation where 
the Southern States were when they 
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were economically tributary to the 
North and tried unsuccessfully be- 
fore the Civil War to develop in- 
dustry with ignorant Negro slaves. 
These two backward parts of the 
so-called civilized world have their 
choice. 





Important News 


It has been reported that in seek- 
ing bases abroad to protect the in- 
terests of this country the United 
States Government will avail itself 
of the opportunity to use a site in 
Liberia. The matter has been dis- 
cussed pro and con by those with a 
vision of what the United States 
should do after the war. It has 
been also a matter of much concern 
to the friends of Liberia who would 
like to see that country developed 
and recognized as an independent 
nation. Many of these thinkers are 
afraid of the influence of the 
United States on the West Coast of 
Africa. We might carry more race 
prejudice there. Yet others believe 
that the influence of the United 
States will hardly make matters 
worse for the Liberians than they 
have become under the domination 
of Firestone. Unfortunately Liberia 
is always hardpressed for funds 
and must accept many unfavorable 
agreements as long as this condi- 
tion obtains. It seems, too, that 
with the British Empire stronger 
than ever and the United States 
with a more aggressive foreign pol- 
icy small nations have not a bright 
future. 

Abyssinia has been trying to get 
rid of the British soldiers in that 
land, and clashes between the Na- 
tives and these soldiers have been 
reported. Abyssinia has appealed 
to the United States for its support 
in trying to free the country of the 
‘*foreign military force.’’ What en- 
couragement that nation has re- 
ceived from the United States Gov- 
ernment has not been divulged. It is 
clear,-however, that the British Em- 
pire desires to treat parts of Abys- 
sinia as conquered territory wrested 
from an enemy. The Atlantic Char- 
ter does not apply in this case, and 
it will not apply in many others, 
if the British can have it so. 
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THE SOUTH: A FOOL’S PARADISE 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


as in China producing a be- 

lief that the South had the 
highest civilization. The people 
were so wrapped up in self admira- 
ticn as to be inaccessible to the 
voice even of the best intentioned 
criticism. 

A new system of social science 
to justify this admiration and to 
fit the facts of Southern life was 
sought by the cotton planters. It 
was provided by Thomas E. Dew, 
a young teacher at William and 
Mary College. Dew had recently 
returned from the German univer- 
sities where he had been taught 
that slavery was part of the natural 
order of things. According to this 
doctrine, men were not equal; some 
were designed to be without prop- 
erty and to toil in the fields while 
others were to manage and direct. 
‘“‘The exclusive owners of prop- 
erty,’’ said Dew, ‘‘ever have been, 
ever will, and perhaps ever ought 
to be the virtual rulers of mankind. 
It is as much in the order of na- 
ture that men should enslave each 
other as that other animals should 
prey upon each other.’ 

Dew argued so forcibly against 
emancipation that men began to 
say aloud what they had long be- 
lieved. The young man was hailed 
as a master. William and Mary 
College made him its president and 
students from the lower South hast- 
ened to the old institution to sit at 
the feet of this new Gamaliel. Jef- 
fersonian ideals and the equali- 
tarianism of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were ridiculed, dis- 
credited, or forgotten. 

In a powerful speech delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, 
Calhoun flung out the assertion 
that slavery was not an evil but 
‘fa good—a positive good’’ and 
that Southerners should no longer 
apologize for it. In every civilized 
society, he argued, the bearers of 


Smo had built up a wall 


*Dr. Osear Sherwin is connected with 
the City College of New York. 

1The Pro-Slavery Argument, 
1853, pp. 312, 410. 
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culture must live upon the labor of 
others. This has always been true; 
it is still true. Inequality is in- 
dispensable to progress; modes of 
exploitation merely differ. The per- 
son who works for wages is ex- 
ploited more severely than a chattel 
laborer, and then in times of sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age, 
he is committed to the tender mer- 
cies of the streets or of an alms- 
house. On the other hand, less is 
exacted from the slave and a solici- 
tous attention is paid him in sick- 
ness and the infirmities of years. 
‘‘Compare his condition,’’ ex- 
claimed Calhoun, ‘‘with the ten- 
ants of the poorhouses in the more 
civilized portions of Europe—look 
at the sick and the old and infirm 
slave on the one hand in the midst 
of his family and friends under 
the kind superintending care of his 
master and mistress and compare 
it with the forlorn and wretched 
condition of the pauper in the poor- 
house. ’”? 

From this point, Southerners ad- 
vanced easily to the position that 
the Negroes were the happiest of 
mankind because relieved of all 
eare for themselves and their off- 
spring. 

President Dew declared that 
‘‘the population of our slave-hold- 
ing country enjoys as much or 
more conscious security than any 
other people on the face of the 
globe... . A negro will rob your 
hen-roost or your stye, but it is 
rare, indeed, that he can ever be 
induced to murder you. Upon this 
subject we speak from experi- 
ence.’ This confident assertion, 
however, was out of harmony with 
the frequent alarms and lynchings, 
with the tenor of statutes intended 
to prevent and suppress risings, 
and with the utterances of the 
Southerners themselves. A lady in 
Georgia said there was not a per- 


2John C. Calhoun, The Works of John 
C. Calhoun, edited by Richard K. Crallé, 
New York, 1860, II, 630-632; see also 
encomiastic tribute to slavery in The Pro- 
Slavery Argument, 287-490. 

3The Pro-Slavery Argument, p. 482. 





son on her plantation she dared 
trust her life with; and she never 
retired at night without an axe so 
near her pillow she could lay her 
hand upon it instantly. Another 
reported that in no part of the 
South did the whites seem to be in 
greater dread of a rising of slaves 
than in Louisiana. As for Virginia, 
said Wendell Phillips, she ‘‘has not 
slept sound since Nat Turner led 
an insurrection in 1831, and she 
bids fair never to have a nap 
now.’’* Even had the material 
condition of the Negroes been as 
good as apologists of slavery were 
in the habit of asserting, the eager- 
ness of nearly every Negro for free- 
dom would have been a grave in- 
dictment of the system. 

If society were organized on 
President Dew’s basis there would 
be three classes with well defined 
rank and standing: the highest or 
the guiding and teaching group, 
the traders and free laborers and 
perhaps small landowners from 
whom the skilled necessary to all 
groups were to be derived, and the 
slaves or ‘‘mudsills’’ as they soon 
came to be called. - Professional 
men—lawyers, physicians, preach- 
ers, and teachers—were to be re- 
eruited from the small farmers and 
even from the wealthier class. If 
every man remained in his place and 
performed the task expected of him, 
there would be the greatest econ- 
omy of effort and the highest civi- 
lization possible to man. Woman 
would be the noblest figure of all 
and she would cast over man the 
spell of her influence. She would 
become Queen of the earth. There 


‘would be no Miss Martineaus, no 


Madame de Staéls, but womanly 
women whom men would adore, and 
knightly men to whom women 
would cling like vines to sturdy 
oaks. To be a Southerner would 
be a distinction. 

Someone remembered that cer- 
tain Virginia planters were de- 
seended from the Stuart refugees 


4Wendell Phillips, Speeches, Lectures, 
and Letters, Boston, 1894, I, 280. 
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who forthwith were adopted as an- 
cestors by the entire South. Every 
owner of ten Negroes became a 
‘‘eavalier’’ entitled to despise the 
low-bred shopkeepers, artisans, and 
clerks of the North. 

‘*Pickenses, Boggses, Pettuses, 
Magoffins, Letchers, Polks—where 
ean you scare up names like them 
among your mudsill folks?’’®> To 
men holding such a doctrine of so- 
cial caste, it was but natural that 
Sir Walter Scott’s famous novels 
should make an irresistible appeal. 
His works were sent South in car- 
load lots. The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake 
stirred Southern men to think of 
themselves as proud knights ready 
to do or die for some romantic 
ideal. Scott’s gentlefolk always 
talked and acted in a lofty fashion ; 
the poor and the ill-placed were 
rough and brutal, ready to accept 
the kicks and cuffs of their betters, 
and the money getter was always 
the sharp and unlovely creature 
who suggested the Yankee peddler 
or erafty financier. It was good 
form for Southern gentlemen to 
place Seott’s novels on their library 
shelves and for all Southern boys 
and girls to read these books as 
the great models of life and good 
breeding. Few men ever had a 
greater influence over the cotton 
planters than the beloved Scottish 
bard and novelist® (Charles Dick- 
ens with his tearful stories was too 
much for Southern digestion. On 
his Southern tour in 1859 the great 
author fortunately did not pass be- 
yond Richmond). 

But while Scott was enthroned 
in every library, the sturdier Scots- 
man, Thomas Carlyle, also knocked 
at the door of Southern intellect. 
Carlyle went roughly to his point. 
‘*Would you turn out slaves like 
horses to graze? Then why talk 
of abolition.’’ ‘‘Every man is cre- 
ated to work, some at menial tasks, 
some at higher callings, and others 
as God-given heroes to lead man- 
kind.’ 


5Samuel E. Morison, The Ozford His- 
tory of the United States, London, 1928, 
ii, 20. 

6William E. Dodd, Days of the Cotton 
Kingdom, Chronicles of America Series, 
New Haven, 1919, vol. xiii, Part I, pp. 
62-63. 





The subject of slavery was never 
touched but in strains such as the 
freedom conquered at Marathon 
and Plataea inspired in the orators 
of Athens. ‘‘To suppress slavery 
would be to throw back civilization 
two hundred years.’ 

It was more than a moral and 
political principle. It became a 
fashionable taste, a social passion. 
A governor of Kansas declared that 
he ‘‘loved’’ the institution and that 
he voted for it because he ‘‘loved’’ 
it.® ‘‘Niggers and cotton—cotton 
and niggers—these are the law and 
the prophets to the men of the 
South,’’ exclaimed a serious mind- 
ed Scotch traveler in 1857.%° 

If a man could sit on his porch 
and see fifty ‘‘niggrahs’’ ride his 
mules in from work—that was aris- 
tocracy. But if he went broke and 
had to sell a ‘‘niggrah,’’ a ‘‘buck,”’ 
his reputation was gone and he 
could not borrow a dollar. Slaves 
were the criterion of riches and 
social status—the passport to so- 
ciety. A lawyer worth $100,000 in 
stocks and bonds was on a lower 
social rung than the cotton, tobac- 
co, rice, or sugar grower with one 
hundred slaves (rarely unencum- 
bered), for the latter denoted a 
large planter, a patrician with high 
social standing whereas $100,000 
in stocks and bonds signified little 
except so much property. Slaves 
gave the owner a sense of pride and 
importance. Everywhere he was 
received with homage. He was one 
of the untitled nobility, the chosen 
of the earth.™ 

Sectional patriotism was strong. 
Southern planters believed them- 
selves superior to the ‘‘mongrel 
hirelings’’ of the North as one set 
of men could be superior to an- 
other. We expect real refinement 
of mind in America,’’ said one 
writer, ‘‘to be born and nurtured 
and to exist chiefly in the Southern 
portions of the Union. . . The pride 
of the North is in her dollars and 


TIbid., p. 63; William S. Jenkins, Pro- 
Slavery Thought in the Old South Chapel 
Hill, 1935, pp. 133-134, 305-308. 

8John Elliott Cairnes, The Slave Pow- 
er, London, 1863, p. 169. 

9Tbid., p. 169. 

10Frederic Bancroft, Slave-trading in 
the Old South, Baltimore, Md., 1931, p. 
339. 

11] bid., p. 345. 
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her cents, her factories and ships. 
... The pride of the South is in her 
sons, in their nobleness of soul, 
their true gentility, honor, and 


manliness. . ... Both have their 
gratification, the one in her dollars, 
the other in her sons.’"!* De Bow 
defined Yankees as ‘‘that species 
of the human race who foster in 
their hearts, lying, hypocrisy, de- 
ceit, and treason.’’ Elsewhere he 
discovered the source of the social 
degeneracy of the North. ‘‘The 
basis, framework, and controlling 
influence of Northern sentiment is 
Puritanism—the old Roundhead, 
rebel refuse of England which .. . 
has ever been an unruly sect of 
Pharisees, . . . the worst bigots on 
earth and the meanest of tyrants 
when they have the power to exer- 
cise it.’’8 

‘Free Society!’’ remarked the 
Muscogee (Ala.) Herald, ‘‘ we sick- 
en of the name. What is it but a 
conglomeration of greasy me- 
chanics, filthy operatives, small- 
fisted farmers, and moon-struck 
theorists. . . .’”!# 

‘Upon the South as upon the 
strong arm of a brother’’ said B. 
F. Stringfellow, ‘‘so long as negro 
slavery exists, the North can rely; 
it will furnish materials for its 
workshops, a market for its manu- 
factures, wealth to its capitalist, 
wages to the laborer.’’!5 

‘Free society has failed and that 
which is not free must be substi- 
tuted,’’ said Senator Mason of Vir- 
ginia.16 

**Slavery is the cornerstone of 
our Republican edifice. . . . It su- 
persedes the necessity of an order 
of nobility,’’ said Governor Mc- 
Duffie of South Carolina.” 

‘*Slavery must pour itself abroad 
without restraint and find no limit 
but the Southern Ocean. I would 
introduce it into the very heart of 
the North,’’ said Henry A. Wise 
of Virginia.'* 


12The Southern Literary Messenger, 
Richmond, Va., 1854, vol. xx, 295, May 
1854. 

13Theodore C. Smith, Parties and 
Slavery, New York, 1906, pp. 302-303. 

14Lydia Maria Child, The Patriarchial 
Institution, New York, 1860, pp. 6-7. 

15Benjamin F. Stringfellow, Negro 
Slavery No Evil, Boston, 1855, p. 32. 

16Child, op. cit., p. 7. 

1T]bid., p. 5. 

187Tbid., p. 47. 
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Slavery was not only a sin and 
shame, but an expensive and un- 
profitable institution, a clog and 
dead weight on the South, besides 
a curse to humanity. It impeded 
its progress and prosperity, dwin- 
dled its commerce, prevented for- 
eign immigration, sunk large ma- 
jorities of people in galling poverty 
and ignorance, and entailed upon 
them a humiliating dependence on 
the North. Its agricultural re- 
sources were exaggerated, misun- 
derstood, and mismanaged, its in- 
dustrial enterprises discouraged. 

The exports of the black belt 
composed more. than two thirds of 
the total exports of the country, 
but New York City alone had twice 
as much money on deposit as all 
the Southern states. Though the 
cotton, rice and sugar of the South 
sold for $119,400,000 in 1850, the 
total bank deposits of the region 
amounted to only some twenty mil- 
lion dollars. The greater part of 
the’ proceeds was left in the hands 
of those who supplied the South 
with its necessaries and its luxuries. 
Cattle raisers, pork packers and 
drovers of mules turned South for 
their best markets. Eastern mer- 
chants in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston felt the in- 
fluence of the cotton region. Ship- 
ping interests of New England and 
New York took millions of bales of 
cotton North or to Europe in East- 
ern made and Eastern owned ves- 
sels. The earnings of slave plan- 
tations were thus consumed by 
tariffs, freights, commissions, and 
profits which the Southerners had 
to pay. Northern men ultimately 
received the profits of Southern 
slavery.! 


The Hairstons of Virginia and 
the Aikens of South Carolina were 
counted as peers of the Astors of 
New York. But a Southern man 
worth four or five million would 
not receive an annual income of 
more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Negro slave labor was expensive 
because it was overcapitalized and 


1Dodd, Days of the Cotton Kingdom, 
pp. 28-29. , 





inelastic. The slaveholding system 
absorbed the planter’s earnings. 
He had to invest all the capital that 
he owned or could borrow in the 
purchase of land and Negroes. In- 
dividual profits, as fast as made, 
went into the purchase of labor and 
not in modernizing implements or 
land improvements. There was a 
perfect fever raging on the subject 
of buying Negroes. Planters mort- 
gaged their estates to buy more 
slaves to make more cotton to buy 
more slaves. A genial old Caro- 
linian remarked: ‘‘My factor used 
to say to me, ‘Colonel, are you 
nevah goin’ to stop buyin’ nig- 
grahs’?’’? 

Circulating capital was thus at 
once converted into fixed capital 
while by the so-called ‘‘advance 
system,’’ most planters mortgaged 
their crops or Negroes to keep the 
plantation going till the annual 
erop could be harvested. Interest 
and profit somehow had to be al- 
lowed .to the lender and circum- 
stances were such as to encourage 
extravagance on the planter’s part. 
Nowhere else was so large a part 
of the annual income spent before 
it was received. 

There were few factories, for 
capital tied up in slaves was scarce. 
Besides the upland whites were too 
independent and the poor lowland 
whites were too enervated by ma- 
laria and hookworm to become fac- 
tory operators. 

Slavery tended to fix labor rig- 
idly in one line of employment. All 
plantations of the lower South were 
equipped to produce one of three 
crops—cotton, rice, sugar, and 
whether the prices were good or 
bad, the fixed expenses went on. 
When by overproduction the price 
of cotton, for instance, was de- 
pressed, it could be raised again 
only by curtailing the output in 
the American cotton belt which had 
the monopoly. But the planter, 
owning cotton lands and slaves 
trained in the cotton fields alone, 
found it hard and expensive to 
devote his fields with success to 
other crops or to sell or lease his 
Negroes to anyone else, for no-one 


2Bancroft, op. cit., p. 348. 
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else wanted them for any other pur- 


pose than cotton production. To 
diminish the cotton output required 
most heroic efforts. As a rule the 
planter went on and on, flooding 
a market that was already glutted 
by overproduction. 

And when prosperity did come, 
ambitious men bought up those 
blacks resulting from natural in- 
creases or from non-productive re- 
gions and put more land in culti- 
vation to make matters ultimately 
worse. If the slaveholder did not 
wish to sell the increase in slaves 
from his plantation, for, let us say, 
humanitarian reasons, he too was 
forced into expansion or bank- 
ruptey, for his fixed acreage could 
not long support the growing slave 
population. 

In the cotton belt inflation and 
depression followed each other in 
rapid succession. But times of 
prosperity brought less real ad- 
vantage and periods of depression 
eaused greater hardship in the 
slave-holding South than in any 
normally organized community. 

Risks in slave owning were equal- 
ly great. A prime slave might be 
killed: by a rattlesnake, or crippled 
in a log rolling, or hanged for mur- 
der, or spirited away by the un- 
derground railroad, -or die from 
disease. A flash of lightning, for 
example, killed etwenty slaves on 
one plantation while on another a 
poisoned well carried off a whole 
gang and reduced the owner to 
bankruptcy. All these uncertain- 
ties fostered extravagance in specu- 
lation. 

Moreover, slave labor was the 
dearest kind of labor, for the slave 
was unwilling, inefficient, lacked 
versatility, and required close su- 
pervision. He never put himself in 
his work with vim and earnestness. 
He would often say when cut in the 
hand or foot. ‘‘Plague on the old 
foot,’’ or ‘‘The old hand. It is mas- 
ter’s, let him take care of it; nig- 
ger don’t care if he never get 
well.’’ 

White labor was stigmatized. 
Every person who was under the 
necessity of earning his bread by 


3Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, London, 1853, p. 22. 
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the sweat of his brow was accounted 
as a nobody. When the industrious 
emigrant who came from Europe 
looked with longing eyes at the 
South, the South repelled him. 
‘*Leave us in the peaceable posses- 
sion of our slaves,’’ cried Parson 
Brownlow, ‘‘and our Northern 
neighbors may have all the paupers 
and convicts that pour in upon us 
from European prisons.’”* 

The plantation was incompatible 
with the scientific evolutionary 
world. Its primitive agricultural 
methods, its monopolistic tendency 
to swallow up the small farmer, its 
crowding out of free labor, and its 
inhumanity, were reasons why the 
system failed. 

The management of slaves did 
not greatly differ from that of ani- 
mals. Food of the plantation hand 
eost from $17.50 to $20.00 a year, 
or from two and one half to five 
eents a day—mostly for corn meal ; 
sometimes sweet potatoes and some 
other vegetables, bacon and mo- 
lasses were added. Clothing was 
cheap in cost. Huts were foul and 
wretched. The slave had little 
time or inclination to clean his 
house after a long day’s work, for 
a day’s work on the cotton and 
sugar plantation ranged from fif- 
teen to eighteen hours in length ac- 
cording to the season. Sometimes 
the planters were tempted to add 
to the profits of their crops by re- 
ducing the outlays for provisions 
and clothing to the lowest figures. 
If the hands deteriorated in conse- 
quence, it was counted cheaper to 
buy a new lot once in seven years 
and wear out the old. Supplies were 
drawn from the Guinea coast; suc- 
cessful ventures were as profitable 
to the smugglers as they were dis- 
astrous to their living cargoes. 

In some states it was a common 
saying that a slave child was worth 
one thousand dollars as soon as it 
breathed. A large number of. chil- 
dren, however, died soon after be- 
ing born. In many eases it was re- 
ported that mothers lay on them in 
the night. How much this was due 
to sheer ignorance, how much to 


4W. G. Brownlow and Abram Pryne, 
Ought American Slavery to be Perpetu- 
ated, A Debate, Phila., 1858, p. 263. 








the alleged indifference of slave 
women for their offspring, and how 
much for a desire to bring no chil- 
dren into the world to live under 
slavery, it is impossible to say. Per- 
haps each cause contributed to the 
result. 

Wherever there were as many as 
twenty slaves, it was common to 
employ an overseer. The overseer 
was on a lower rung of the social 
ladder than the planter. He was 
born to his position, his wife was 
born to it, his children would never 
have been aught else. To the slaves 
he was the symbol of slavery. Who 
rang the plantation bell before 
dawn, calling out the hands for the 
day’s labor? Who kept his eyes 
fixed on the workers? Who gave 
the signal for leaving the field 
when the sun slipped behind the 
rim of the pine trees on the West- 
ern horizon? Who punished the 
slothful and discovered the wiles 
of the deceitful? It was he, the 
vigilant overseer, who did these 
things. ; 

The overseer was not loved; as 
a rule he was not lovable. He 
sprang out of a crude class—small 
farmers and landless whites.5 He 
had little education, was drunken, 
slovenly, passionate, rough and 
brutal, or savage and cruel, and 
‘*hell upon a negro.’’ Yet to such 
a man was entrusted the care of 
property worth fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, His inherent 
fault was that he took a low idea 
of slavery. 

If he made plenty of cotton, the 
owners never asked how many 
‘‘niggers’’ he killed. His wages 
were ordinarily from two hundred 
dollars to six hundred dollars, but 
a real driving overseer often got 
$1,000. And a real devil of an 
overseer would get almost any 
wages he would ask. Because when 
it was told round that such a man 
had made so many bales to the 
hand, everybody would be trying 
to get him. 

An overseer was not interested 
in improving the land—he pressed 
everything at the end of the lash 


5John S. Bassett, The Southern Plan- 
tation Overseer, Northampton, Mass., 
1925, p. 4. 
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and paid no attention to the sick. 
It was of no consequence that the 
old hands were worked down or the 
young ones overstrained, that the 
breeding woman miscarried and the 
sucklers lost. their children, that 
the mules were broken down, the 
plantation tools destroyed, or the 
stock neglected, and the lands 
ruined—if he had the requisite 
number of cotton bags, all was 
overlooked. He was reemployed 
at an advanced salary and his repu- 
tation was increased.® 

*‘If you don’t work faster’’ or 
‘if you don’t work better’’ or ‘‘if 
you don’t recollect what I tell you, 
I will have you flogged,’’ were 
threats often heard. ‘‘It must be 
very disagreeable to have to punish 
them as much as you do,’’ said the 
traveler Olmsted. ‘‘Yes, it would 
be to those who are not used to it, 
but it’s my business and I think 
nothing of it. Why, sir, I wouldn’t 
mind killing a nigger more than I 
would a dog.’” 

Punishment was often inflicted 
when -no offence had been com- 
mitted, and on many estates, the 
whip was as regularly in evidence 
as the spur on a horseman’s heel. 
‘‘Never do to be too slack with 
niggers,’’ was a common remark. 

With each gang went a stout 
Negro driver whose qualification 
depended upon his cruelty. He fol- 
iowed the working slaves, urging 
them to their tasks by a loud voice 
and the cracking of a long whip. 

Frederick Douglass speaks of 
‘‘nigger breakers,’’ those who 
trained slaves for a year without 
any compensation. Douglass him- 
self was let for one year to a man 
named Edward Covey who had a 
high reputation for breaking young 
slaves. There was no deceiving 
Covey. He had a faculty of making 
the slaves feel that he was ever 
present with them. This he did 
by taking them by surprise. Such 
was his cunning that they used to 
eall him ‘‘the snake.’’ When the 
slaves were at work in the cornfield, 
he would sometimes crawl on his 

6F. L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Back 
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hands and knees to avoid detection, 
and all at once would rise nearly 
in their midst and scream out ‘‘ Ha, 
ha! Come, come! Dash on, dash 
on!’’ This being the mode of at- 
tack, it was never safe to stop a 
single minute. He was under every 
tree, behind every stump, in every 
bush, and at every window on the 
plantation. He would sometimes 
mount his horse, as if bound to St. 
Michael’s, a distance of seven miles, 
and half an hour afterwards they 
would see him coiled up in a cor- 
ner of a wood fence watching every 
motion of the slaves.® 

The labor of ditching, trenching, 
cleaning the waste lands, and hew- 
ing down the forests on the planta- 
tion was generally done by Irish 
laborers who traveled about the 
country under contractors or were 
engaged by resident gangsmen for 
the task. The Negro’s life was too 
valuable to be risked at it. The 
Irish were the chief element too 
among the straining roustabouts 
on the steamboats of the day. In 
loading the steamers, the slaves 
were appointed for work at the top 
of the chute to roll the bales to the 
side while the Irish deckhands were 
kept below to capture the wildly 
bounding bales and stow them. The 
bales came down with a fearful 
velocity. Sometimes they would re- 
bound off diagonally overboard or 
go over the barricade breaking the 
stanchions and railings and scatter- 
ing the passengers on the berth 
deck. ‘‘The niggers are worth too 
much to be risked here,’’ answered 
one captain to an inquisitive pas- 
senger. ‘‘If the Paddies are 
knocked overboard or get their 
backs broken, nobody loses any- 
thing.’”® 

A certain planter wished a Ne- 
gro to saw off the limb of a high 
tree which seemed in danger of 
falling. ‘‘ ’Pose, massa, you hire 
Irishman to do dat ’ere job.?’ 
‘“Why so, Pete? Why should I 
hire an Irishman when you can do 
it?’’ ‘Why, massa, if dis nigger 
falls and breaks his neck, you lose 


8Frederick Douglass, Life and Times, 
Boston, 1895, pp. 148-152. 

Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro 
Slavery, New York, 1918, p. 302. 





fifteen hundred dollars, but you 
give Irishman a dollar and if he 
break his neck ’tain’t nothing to 
nobody.’’!° 

The wealth derived from agri- 
culture in the Free States was 
21414 millions; in the Slave States, 
155 million a year—a difference in 
value of 59 million in favor of the 
Free States. ‘‘And yet,’’ com- 
mented the Southerner, Hinton 
Rowan Helper, ‘‘the North, as we 
are unblushingly told by the fire- 
eating politicians of the South, is 
a poor God-forsaken country, bleak, 
unhospitable, and unproductive.’’! 

Every foreign visitor was struck 
with the difference between the two 
sections, always in favor of the 
North. When you left the South 
and entered the North, a great 
change was visible. You went from 
a slow moving, sleepy atmosphere 
to a fast, busy one. You left be- 
hind the worn out abandoned fields 
with their crumbling mansions and 
entered a region of well-kept, effi- 
ciently run farms and growing 
towns and cities. You forgot the 
endless view of cotton fields when 
you saw the many mills, the rivers, 
the canals, the railroads, the shops, 
the colleges, the banks. While 
Northern men had been putting all 
their money into different things— 
factories, mines, banks, railroads, 
Southern capital went into more 
Negroes or into luxurious living for 
a few rich planters. Northern cap- 
ital went into more and more busi- 
ness schemes which built up the 
North. 


Nine times out of ten at least, 
after being promised an uncom- 
monly good house, well furnished, 
ete., Frederick Law Olmsted, trav- 
eling through the South, slept in a 
room with others, in a bed which 
stank, supplied with but one sheet, 
if with any, and washed with the 
utensils common to the whole house- 
hold. He found no gardens, no 
flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, 
no sugar, no bread (for cone pone 
—a very good thing of its kind for 
ostriches, is not bread : neither does 


10Dr. Thomas L. Nichols, Forty Years 
of American Life, London, 1864, ii, 259. 

11Hinton R. Helper, The Impending 
Crisis, New York, 1860, p. 67. 
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even flour, salt, fat, and water, 
stirred together and warmed, con- 
stitute bread). Outside there was 
no hay, no straw, no oats, no dis- 
eretion, no care, no honesty—there 
was no stable but a hog pen and 
besides this, no other out-house but 
a smoke house, a corn house, and a 
range of ‘‘nigger houses.’’ Yet 
most of the places that Olmsted 
stopped at were mansions of slave 
owners, ‘‘cotton lords’’ of the 
Southern aristocracy.!” 

The majority of these planters 
lacked even ordinary culture. 
‘*From the banks of the Mississippi 
to the banks of the James,’’ wrote 
Olmsted, ‘‘I did not (that I remem- 
ber) see, except perhaps in one or 
two towns, a thermometer, nor a 
book of Shakespeare, nor a piano- 
forte or sheet of music, nor the 
light of a eareel or other good 
centre-table or reading lamp, nor 
an engraving or copy of any kind 
of work of art of the slightest 
merit. ’’!% 

Culture was stagnant. The South 
lacked schools. Objections were 
made to the schoolbooks prepared 
and published at the North, and 
yet there were no others. ‘‘Our 
textbooks are abolition books,’’ 
complained De Bow’s Review. ‘‘ We 
are using abolition geographies, 
readers, and histories’’ which are 
overrun ‘‘ with all sorts of slanders, 
caricatures, and bloodthirsty senti- 
ments.’’!4 History and literature 
needed expurgation before they 
were adapted to the instruction of 
Southern youth. 

‘*The truth is,’’ declared Helper, 
‘‘Slavery destroys or vitiates or 
pollutes whatever it touches. No 
interest of society escapes the in- 
fliction of its clinging curse. It 
makes Southern religion a stench in 
the nostrils of Christians—it makes 
Southern politics a libel upon all 
the principles of the Republic—it 
makes Southern literature a trav- 
esty upon the honorable profession 
of letters... .15 

12Olmsted, A Journey in the Back 
Country, ii, 169-171. 

13F, L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, 
New York, 1862, ii, 285-286. 

14James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States, New York, 1902-1907, i, 
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‘‘The difference between freedom 
and slavery is simply the difference 
between sense and nonsense, wis- 
dom and folly, good and evil, right 
and wrong. Indeed the unprofit- 
ableness of slavery is a monstrous 
evil; it makes us poor; poverty 
makes us ignorant; ignorance 
makes us wretched; wretchedness 
makes us wicked; and wickedness 
leads to the devil.’’!® 

As to the white popuiation of 
the South, not all of them made 
their living out of the sweat and 
blood of Negro slaves. Only a 
handful of slaveowners monopo- 
lized the labor of Negroes. Not 
more than half a million Southern 
whites in 1860 maintained slaves 
who with their families numbered 
less than three million. The total 
white population of the slave states 
was nine million so that less than 
one third of the white people of 
the South derived any benefit from 
the institution of slavery. About 
77,000 owners had only 1 slave 
apiece; 200,000 more owned less 
than 10 slaves each; and only 2,300 
families owned as many as a hun- 
dred slaves. Samuel Hairston of 
Virginia, the largest slaveowner of 
the time, had 1,700 slaves and con- 
trol of 1,000 more. Howell Cobb 
of Georgia was pointed out as a 
master of 1,000 Negroes, while the 
Aikens of South Carolina, and Jo- 
seph Davis (brother of Jefferson 
Davis) of Mississippi were counted 
as millionaires.!? 

In 1850 the situation was as fol- 
lows: 


Owners Having 


1 slave each 68,820 
1 slave and less than 5 105,683 
5 slaves ’’ ”? i 10 80,765 
ee oe Ue 20 54,595 
se ES he 50 29,733 
50 sics ine... 6,196 
ae. FF  ** ae 1,479 
cee 7 oe 187 
300 ’” ”” ’? ”” 500 56 
500 ” ’? ’” ”” 1,000 9 
1,000 ’? and more 2 
Aggregate number of slave- 
holders in the United States 347,525 
Total white population in 
South a 6,125,000 
Total number of slaves 3,200,000 


~ 18] bid., pp: 81-82. 
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Economie power was thus con- 
centrated in a few thousand fami- 
lies who lived on the best lands 
anc received three-quarters of the 
returns from the yearly exports. 
A thousand families received over 
fifty million a year while all the 
remaining 660,000 families received 
only about sixty million. No effort 
was made to limit the size of men’s 
fortunes. Political power was firm- 
ly lodged in the hands of these men. 
Laws were made, the higher courts 
established by their decrees; gov- 
ernors of States and members of 
Congress were of their choosing.'* 

The small farmer, the tenant, and 
the piney woods squatter all con- 
tributed to the power and prestige 
of the leaders. They produced but 
little surplus—a bale of cotton, a 
little fresh beef or pork, poultry 
and eggs. This produce they car- 
ried on ox carts or rickety wagons 
drawn by skinny horses to the near- 
est plantation and bought in ex- 
change a New England bonnet for 
the wife, New England shoes for 
the husband and sons, or a little 
coffee or molasses for the family 
table. 

At the lowest rung of the eco- 
nomic and social ladder was the 
great mess of ‘‘po’ whites’’—the 
Tar Heels of North Carolina, the 
Sand Hillers of South Carolina, 
the Crackers of Georgia, the Clay 
Eaters of Alabama, the Red Necks 
in Arkansas, the Hill Billies of 
Mississippi — the wool hats, rag- 
tails, bobtails, ‘‘mean whites, white 
trash, no count everywhere.’’ 
**Massa, dey’m pore trash. Dat’s 
what de big folks call ’em and it 
am true; dey’m long way lower 
down dan de darkies.’’!® 

They lived in wretched log cabins 
without floors or windows, often 
thatched merely with brush and 
leaves, furnished with a few rickety 
chairs, a long bench, a filthy bed 
or two, a skillet, a rude cupboard, 
a rifle, and a spinning wheel, and 
filled with dirty, unkempt children. 
Their most notable characteristic 


18United States, Statistical View of 
the United States. Being a Compendium 
of the Seventh Census, by J. D. B. De- 
Bow, Superintendent of the U. 8. Census, 
Wash., 1854, Table xe, p. 94. 

19Cairnes, op. cit., p. 83. 
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was indolence. They lived from 
hand to mouth, drank much whis- 
key, lounged in the sun and slept. 
Many were snuff dippers and clay 
eaters. Brothers, it was said, inter- 
married with sisters, fathers cohab- 
ited with daughters, and husbands 
sold or bartered away their wives 
as freely as they would their dogs 
or the planter would his slaves. 
Women listlessly tended small 
truck patches while the men spent 
their time fishing or hunting. They 
were an ignorant, uncouth, sham- 
bling lot, incredibly superstitious. 
They were characterized as ‘‘the 
most degraded race of human be- 
ings claiming any Anglo-Saxon 
origin that can be found on the 
face of the earth.””~ 


Even the slaves scorned them 
and they in turn had a ‘‘downright 
envy and hatred’’ of the black man. 
They were solidly for Negro slav- 
ery. Their white color was the only 
thing which separated them from 
the lash driven tillers of the soil, 
and they hugged this race distine- 
tion closely. 


Slavery became the non-slave- 
holders’ curse and infatuation, for 
it fascinated while it crushed them. 
and drugged and stupified while it 
robbed and degraded them. The 
burning appeal to the whites of the 
south for ‘‘No Cooperation with 
Slaveholders in Politices—No Fel- 
lowship with them in Religion—No 
Affiliation with them in Society’’— 
fell on deaf ears. ‘‘The lords of the 
lash,’’ exclaimed Helper, ‘‘are not 
only absolute masters of the blacks, 
who are bought and sold and driven 
about like so many cattle, but they 
are also the oracles and arbiters o* 
all non-slaveholding whites whose 
freedom is merely nominal, and 
whose unparalleled illiteracy and 
degradation is purposely and fiend- 
ishly perpetrated. ... They may 
thirst for knowledge, but there is 
no Moses among them to smite it 
out of the rocks of Horeb.. ... 
Never were the poorer classes of a 
people, and those classes so largely 
in the majority, so basely duped, so 
adroitly swindled, or so damnably 
outraged.’’”° 
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Slavery was not only an enor- 
mous sin in itself but was the pro- 
lifie cause of sin in others. It fos- 
tered profligacy and cruelty. 

No moralist could undertake to 
preach honesty to men who did not 
own their own labor, nor chastity 
to women who did not own their 
own bodies. There were everywhere 
the tell-tale faces of children, glow- 
ing with their master’s blood, but 
doomed for their mother’s skin to 
slavery. A planter’s wife was only 
‘‘the chief slave of a harem.’’ ‘‘We 
Southern ladies are complimented 
with the names of wives,’’ said a 
sister of President Madison, ‘‘but 
we are only the mistresses of sera- 
glios.’’ It became a proverb that 
‘‘the noblest blood of Virginia runs 
in the veins of slaves.’’ Fanny 
Kemble wrote that almost every 
Southern planter admitted one or 
several of his female slaves to the 
close intimacy of his bed and had 
a ‘‘family more or less numerous 
of illegitimate colored children.’’?* 
One planter told Olmsted : ‘‘There 
is not a likely-looking black girl in 
this state that is not the concubine 
of a white man, There is not an 
old plantation in which the grand- 
children of the owner are not 
whipped in the field by his over- 
seer. ’’22 

Comely mulatoes and beautiful 
quadroons were sold for mistresses. 
The quadroon balls were visited by 
most travelers and resembled simi- 
lar dives of the Parisian grisettes. 
‘*T have,’’ writes General Sherman, 
‘‘attended the auction sales of 
slaves in the rotunda of the St. 
Louis Hotel, New Orleans... I have 
seen young girls in new calico 
dresses, inspected by men-buyers as 
critically as would be a horse by a 
purchaser—eyes, hair, teeth, limbs, 
and muscles, ete., ete., and have 
seen spirited bidding for a wench 
of handsome form and figure by 
men of respectable standing.’’* 
‘‘We cannot afford to sell the girl 


21Frances Kemble, Journal of a Resi- 
dence on a Georgia Plantation, New York, 
1864, pp. 15, 23, 140-141. 

220lmsted, The Cotton Kingdom, i, 308. 

23W. T. Sherman, ‘‘Old Shady with a 
Moral,’’ The North American Review, 
New York, 1888, vol. exlvii, 364, Octo- 
ber, 1888. 





Emily for less than $1,800,’’ an- 
swered a slave-holder to people who 
negotiated for the purchase of a 
young quadroon girl for her moth- 
er (a free Negro woman in New 
York). ‘‘We have two or three of- 
fers for Emily from gentlemen 
from the South. She is said to be 
the finest looking woman in this 
country.’"* 

There was no great religious or 
social scruple if fine young gentle- 
men kept half-breed mistresses. 
Only one must not bring one’s hy- 
brid offspring to the Mardi Gras or 
seat them with the family in the 
cathedral church in New Orleans or 
St. Michael’s in Charleston. 

The census of 1860 showed 518,- 
000 or one-seventh of the Negro 
population with white blood in 
them.25 The number might have 
been guessed from the numerous 
advertisements for Negroes with 
blue eyes, fair skin, or nearly white. 
Some visitors predicted that the 
‘‘future inhabitants of America 
will inevitably be mulatoes.’’*¢ 

Free Negroes were clearly not 
citizens in the eyes of the Negro 
codes of the slaveholding states. In 
four states they were required to 
have official guardians; in eight 
states they had to be registered ; in 
general the testimony of Negroes 
was not accepted against white 
men. They were forbidden in sev- 
eral places from entering the com- 
monwealth from elsewhere; in oth- 
ers a Negro, if set free, was forced 
to leave the state. They were espe- 
cially forbidden to hold meetings 
or to teach one another to read and 
write. The ground for these dis- 
criminations, as stated by the lead- 
ing literary men of the South, was 
that by ‘‘emancipation and the 
pettings of philanthropy the coarse 
and uneducated Negro became lift- 
ed into a condition to which his in- 
tellect did not entitle him, and to 
which his manners were unequal ; 
—he became presumptuous accord- 
ingly, and consequently offensive.’’ 
The more frequent charge was that 
free Negroes were ‘‘the very drones 

24Stowe, op. cit., pp. 331-332. 

25Hart, op. cit., p. 80. 

26E. S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence 


and Tour in the United States, London, 
1835, i, 353. 
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and pests of society.’’ ‘‘Dirty free 
niggers! Got nobody to take care 
of ’em.’’27 

The disabilities of free Negroes 
were serious. Edward Everett de- 
scribed their condition as one of 
‘‘disability, discouragement, and 
hardship.’’*8 But-in many cases 
they were the best of the race, set 
free because of their faithfulness 


-and character, reasons which led 


Roger B. Taney, later Chief Jus- 
tice, to free his own slaves. And he 
testified years later that he had not 
been disappointed. Others be- 
longed to a small but desperately 
industrious class which had bought 
its own freedom. 


In the midst of poverty, degrada- 
tion, and suspicion, some free Ne- 
groes came to be persons of consid- 
eration in the Southern community. 
Solomon Humphries, a slave who 
had bought his freedom, was a well- 
known business man in Georgia, 
readily trusted, by white merchants. 
The aggregate property of 262,000 
free Negroes in the South in 1860 
was estimated at $25,000,000. 
Every one was practically a denial 
of the principle that slavery was a 
good thing for the Negroes, and 
every thriving Negro disproved the 
argument that if a Negro were set 
free, he would starve rather than 
support himself.?® 


Slave codes were strict. In Dela- 
ware six slaves, meeting together, 
not belonging to one master, might 
be whipped for that offense. To 
keep a gun was punishable in Vir- 
ginia with thirty-nine lashes; fish- 
ing with a seine in certain waters 
also meant thirty-nine lashes.®° 


The ever present fear of insur- 
rections caused most of the South- 
ern States to make special provi- 
sions against the movement of Ne- 

(Continued on page 93) 


27F, L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Sea- 
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28Early L. Fox, The American Coloni- 
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HOW SHALL WE CELEBRATE 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK? 


T this time of the year the na- 
A tional office of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is receiving nu- 
merous requests for plans and sug- 
gestions for the proper celebration 
of Negro History Week. Most of 
these requests come from persons 
seriously interested in the race who 
would like to inform themselves 
and their coworkers on the credit- 
able record of the Negro. Some of 
the persons thus interested are al- 
ready engaged in the study of the 
Negro and would like to bring their 
program into harmony with the 
national effort toward concentra- 
tion on special topics for each year. 
On the other hand, a considerable 
number of the inquirers have never 
given the Negro much attention in 
the schoolroom and on one day dur- 
ing the Week would like to stage 
a celebration for some selfish pur- 
pose or to aid some other cause in 
which they are interested. To such 
persons little can be said except to 
advise that they take no part at all 
in the celebration, inasmuch as 
what they plan to do will work to 
the detriment of the Negro race. 
To those who cooperate to the ex- 
tent of carrying out the program 
outlined annually by the Associa- 
tion in THE Necro History BULLETIN 
little if anything needs to be said. 
Each month the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has repeated in the columns of this 
magazine that during the year the 
features emphasized will be the evi- 
dent developments from the present 
war as they concern the Negro. In 
the October issue the Director dis- 
eussed the extension of our influ- 
ence into Latin America and the 
West Indies where thirty million 
persons of African blood must feel 
the caste imported from the United 
States. In the November issue he 


expressed some hope for those peo- 
ple thus influenced in seeing the 
failure of segregation as an inter- 
national policy. 


In the December 


issue the same thought was further 
developed in the new definition of 
social equality. In the January is- 
sue still more hope was seen in the 
increasing interest in universal edu- 
cation which must include the 150,- 
000,000 Negroes in Africa and all 
other oppressed peoples of the 
world despite the opposition of the 
economic imperialists who would 
keep them in ignorance that they 
may be further exploited. The im- 
portant developments are being dis- 
cussed daily in all the liberal publi- 
cations of this country and Europe, 
and may thus be made live topics 
for classroom discussion and public 
debate on the new social order. 
These discussions must not de- 
seend to the level of the usual 
meaningless arguments on the race 
problem. The present war and its 
developments cannot be intelligent- 
ly discussed without such elemen- 
tary knowledge of the war as that 
outlined last year in THE Nearo 
History BuLLETIN—the essentials 
as they must be grasped by a knowl- 
edge of the past and its bearing on 
the present. The cause of the 
present plight of the Negro cannot 
be understood by looking in one 
direction only. For example, the 
British Empire, for which we are 
now fighting, is as much respon- 
sible for the present plight of the 
Negro in the United States as is this 
country itself, and only a student 
of history can see how these forces, 
international as well as national, 
have worked to bring this to pass. 
On these important matters only a 
few Americans are sufficiently in- 
formed to understand how to deal 
with such weighty questions. To 
draft for a spread-eagle speech 
some spellbinding orator or notori- 
ous politician who has been recent- 
ly appointed to office as a reward 
for his chicanery will be a blas- 
phemous procedure. Teach the 
youth history and send them out to 
inform these impostors on the real 
issue as shown by the study of 


. 





definitive history. These youths 
will finally bring the race an en- 
lightened leadership of real merit 
and unselfish service. 

In some of the inquiries those in- 
terested go over familiar ground. 
Some ask for plays but not every 
time for such as will dramatize the 
past of the Negro. Some seek com- 
edies to meet the demand for frivol- 
ity. Negro History Week is no 
time for popular entertainment to 
attract a crowd to secure money 
for selfish’ purposes. In the plays 
written by Langston Hughes, Ran- 
dolph Edmonds, Willis Richardson 
and others are found numerous sug- 
gestions for dramatizing the past 
of the Negro. For small children 
the African folk tales and dramat- 
ic sketches of prominent Negroes 
may be used as plays which will 
make a lasting impression as to 
what the Negro has thought and 
felt and attempted and accom- 
plished. These dramatizations, 
moreover, may be used not only 
for Negro audiences but for inter- 
racial groups. Here and there may 
be revived some unpleasant mem- 
ories of the dark past, but any per- 
son seriously working to bring both 
races together in amity must be 
able to stand the truth. We shall 
never have sufficient light to ad- 
vance in the future until we know 
thoroughly how we have failed 
heretofore to learn from the past. 

One inquirer wanted to know 
what the national office thinks of 
having some outstanding Negro 
singer appear in her city for the 
celebration of Negro History Week. 
This depends upon the nature of 
the recital and the terms on which 
the artist will appear. If the ar- 
tist uses the occasion to demon- 
strate what the race has achieved 
in this sphere, rendering the best 
compositions of the race and those 
which the race has inspired, and 
giving these services for a fund 
necessary to buy books and piétures 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Always Aim High 

When Edmonia Lewis came out 
of the wilderness from among the 
Indians she did not lose much time 
deciding what she would do among 
the white people who had rescued 
her from the ‘‘savages’’ with whom 
her parents had left her. At first 
she was placed in school at Oberlin 
where, in spite of her background, 
she showed an interest in art. 
When she later went to Boston 
where white friends were to help 
her continue her education she soon 
decided that she would be a sculp- 
tor. 

Why she desired to aim so high 
after having been kept so low was 
hard to explain. It may be that 
the works of art in Boston, espe- 
cially the bust of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, stirred in her a deeper feeling 
than in those of the city who had 
become accustomed to seeing such 
unusual products from man’s imi- 
tation of the noble and the beauti- 
ful. It is a well-known fact that 
people do not appreciate their own 
surroundings but go almost wild 
on seeing in some new environment 
things which they have not been 
permitted to gaze upon from day to 
day. Some other youth at the same 
time, on seeing for the first time 
the natural beauty of the wilds 
from which Edmonia Lewis came 
budded into a scientist or a nature 
poet. 

Edmonia Lewis’s bent for sculp- 
ture, therefore, was natural. She 
had a good mind and sought ex- 
pression in a most natural manner. 
Her friends in Boston, however, 
did not think this way about it. 
To give her a chance William 
Lloyd Garrison sent her to Brack- 
ett, a Boston sculptor, for instruc- 
tion; but he was not so very en- 
eouraging. She had difficulty ‘in 
convincing him of her possibilities. 
She worked on incessantly and 


made an impression in learned cir- 
cles in the United States as the first 
Negro woman artist of this country. 
With funds obtained from works 
disposed of she went to Italy and 
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there made a more favorable im- 
pression. 

Even at that time, however, her 
friends in Boston were not thor- 
oughly convineed of her ability. 
Dr. Benjamin Quarles, of Dillard 
University, has recently discovered 
a letter of Lydia Maria Child, one 
of the most prominent abolitionists 
of the country, showing that she 
did not rate the works of Edmonia 
Lewis very high. This critic took 
the position that a student with the 
undesirable background of Ed- 
monia Lewis among Negroes and 
Indians should never have been en- 
couraged to study sculpture. This 
criticism is hardly a sympathetic 
estimate of the artist’s achieve- 
ment. Edmonia Lewis may not 
rank with the best sculptors of her 
time, but she accomplished much 
in demonstrating the capacity of 
her race and supplied an unanswer- 
able argument for its freedom. 
Meager as her achievements may be 
rated, Edmonia Lewis is as well 
known in history as Lydia Maria 
Child who berated her. 





Questions on the 
December Issue 


1. Can a modern nation operate 
without being afflicted with the evils 
of politics? 

2. What did the pessimist have in 
mind when he said that government is 
a necessary evil? 

3. It is often said that honest and 
unselfish men are seldom elected te 
office. Is there any truth in this state- 
ment? 

4. What reforms would you make 
in our election machinery if you had 
the power? Why? 

5. Can a man be elected to high 
office on his merit in the United States 
today? 

6. The Government calls on its citi- 
zens to give their lives in defense of 
their country. How do the citizens be- 
come thus obligated to the Govern- 
ment? 

7. If you were a teacher of Negro 
children what neglected truths of his- 
tory would you impart to them and 
how would you do it? 

8. Would you teach white children 
about other races? Give in full the 
reasons for your answer. 

9. What important makers of Ne- 
gro history would you emphasize in 
teaching the background of the Negro? 

10. How does Henry Highland Gar- 









net compare with men like Frederick 
Douglass and Booker T. Washington? 

1l. Have you ever participated in a 
celebration of Negro History Week? 
What suggestions would you offer for 
improvement? 

12. On the first of January many 
groups of Negroes will celebrate the 
emancipation of their race. Is this the 
proper day to be observed? 





Bock of the Month 


According to the best thinkers, a 
book is not a book unless it is read— 
widely read. Judged by this standard, 





JANE DABNEY SHACKELFORD 


then, there have been only a few 
books, for only one out of every score 
written impresses the public sufficient- 
ly to be extensively circulated and long 
remembered. Most books are like chil- 
dren that die before they are born. In 
the field of textbooks dealing with the 
social sciences the mortality is much 
higher. Fortunate indeed is that per- 
son who in a life time can write one 
widely read book. It seems, however, 
that Jane Dabney Shackelford has 
achieved this distinction. She has writ- 
ten two books which will make her 
immortal — The Child’s Story of the 
Negro and My Happy Days. 

Jane Dabney Shackelford was born 
in Logansport, Indiana, on the banks 
of the Wabash. There she began her 
education. Graduating from the high 
school at this place, she entered the 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
where she completed the course lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
She later studied at Columbia and ob- 
tained there the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

Upon graduating from the Teachers 
College at Terre Haute, she was em- 
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ployed to teach a one-room city school 
with five grades. Soon, however, she 
was transferred to the very large 
graded Booker T. Washington School 
where she has taught for some years 
in the third grade. 

Finding little in the curriculum to 
inspire the Negro children from with- 
in, she longed to have a book giving 
in the simple language of the child a 
story of how the Negro reached Amer- 
ica, how he passed through bondage, 
and what he has done with his free- 
dom. Since no one else would write 
such a book she produced it herself.— 
The Child’s Story of the Negro. This 
is one of the most useful and popular 
books in its field, a work which has re- 
ceived the endorsement of more stand- 
ardizing agencies of juvenile literature 
than any other such book on the Negro 
hitherto written. 

With still another dream, she longed 
to see the day when a writer of proper 
vision would portray the life of the 
average Negro child among hardwork- 
ing, thrifty and progressive Negroes 
trying to make their homes attractive 
for their children and to direct them 
in the right way. And here it is—My 
Happy Days. This is a photographic 
representation of the real life of a 
happy boy in a home where he has the 
companionship of a bright sister and 
the comradeship of intelligent parents 
who, taking seriously the future of 
their children, endeavor to guide them 
properly in their studies, in their rec- 
reation, in their participation in the 
work of the home and in their con- 
tacts with persons and things. 

Well might such a timely publica- 
tion be called My Happy Days. 





How Shall We Cele- 
brate Negro History 
Week? 


(Continued from page 84) 


for the local library or school, the 
affair would be most appropriate. 
But where is the Negro artist who 
would perform under such circum- 
stances? Usually they appear for 
a stipulated fee, please the large 
audience with their artistry, and 
pass on to the next engagement. Up 
to the present time no great artist 
has ever done such a thing as to 
promote the study of the Negro. 
Some of them have grown rich, but 
they have never had the vision to 
help the Negro race in this way. 
They have shown more interest in 
the purely propaganda organiza- 
tions which solve the race problem 
immediately and then solve it again. 
What the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History has un- 
dertaken is a rather long shot for 


many of our leading Negroes. They 
do not see what we are trying to do 
and accordingly evaluate very low 
our efforts to reach men’s minds. 

Several inquirers have expressed 
the desire to have an art exhibit 
during Negro History Week. This 
step would be most appropriate, if 
it were possible to carry out the 
plan successfully. Only in rich 
cities affording art galleries or in 
schools with such facilities is such 
a plan feasible. There is no local- 
ity outside of the largest cities with 
sufficient Negro artists to stage an 
art show of its own, and no artist 
will lend his productions to such a 
venture without their being heavily 
insured and entrusted to the hands 
of a reliable curator. To resort to 
the makeshift plan of exhibiting 
every painting or sculpture pro- 
duced locally to show what ‘‘we 
ean do,’’ as a few sometimes say, 
will not suffice as an exhibit of art. 
Most of such local products have 
never met the test of recognized 
eritics and would mislead rather 
than inspire the youth toward es- 
thetic endeavor. Persons _inter- 
ested in such exhibits should follow 
the advice of the departments of 
Art of Howard, Fisk, and Atlanta, 
and of the Harmon Foundation in 
New York City. A number of Ne- 
gro painters and sculptors working 
independently will gladly cooper- 
ate in any endeavor in this sphere 
if the persons interested have well- 
conceived plans and show promise 
of their successful execution. 

The national office does not dis- 
courage the use of well-informed 
persons as speakers for Negro His- 
tory Week, if the people thus invit- 
ing them are seeking enlightenment 
rather than entertainment. The 
speakers best prepared to take lead 
in these exercises are such his- 
torians as Dr. W. Sherman Savage 
of Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; Dr. Lorenzo John- 
ston Greene of the same place; Mr. 
Herman Dreer of the Sumner High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. 
Lucy Harth Smith of the Booker T. 
Washington School, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Dr. Benjamin Quarles 
of Dillard University, New Or- 
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leans, Louisiana; Prof. C. A. Ba- 
cote of Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Dr. John Hope 
Franklin of North Carolina State 
College, Durham, North Carolina; 
Dr. L. P. Jackson of Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia; Dr. 
Rayford W. Logan, Dr. V. B. 
Spratlin, and Dr. Erie Williams of 
Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. W. M. Brewer, head of 
the Department of History of the 
Colored High Schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; President Charles H. 
Wesley of Wilberforce University, 
Ohio; Mr. Raymond Pace Alexan- 
der, 40 South Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dean 
A. A. Taylor of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennesse; Dr. L. D. Tur- 
ner of the same institution; Presi- 
dent Horace Mann Bond of Fort 
Valley College, Fort Valley, Geor- 
gia; President R. E. Clement of At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Georgia ; 
President Benjamin E. Mays of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; and Dr. L. D. Reddick, curator 
of the Schomburg Collection of the 
New York Public Library. 

For a strictly literary program 
Alain Locke of Howard University 
is always acceptable. Langston 
Hughes can give an inspiring read- 
ing of his poems, and so can Coun- 
tee Cullen. Sterling A. Brown can 
likewise entertain those of creative 
minds with a liberal trend. Mar- 
garet Walker with her For My 
People will not only hold an au- 
dience but enlighten and inspire 
it. Dr. Mercer Cook, now out of 
the country to serve the nation at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, is an excel- 
lent linguist, a literary historian 
and a pleasing speaker. Dr. Eva 
B. Dykes of Oakwood College, 
Huntsville, Alabama, is a scholar 
and a successful speaker. 

The Association does not dese- 
crate the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week with a display of the 
notorious and the spectacular. It is 
surprising to receive from teacher 3 
requests for information on the 
latest performances of those who 
have made the headlines by their 
unusual feats. History cannot be 


(Continued on page 90) 
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AFRICAN FENCES 


HE African’s proverb says: 
““Omuntu afa obwaba abya- 


mire baitu amuntu tafa holi 
ebi elyabalize, which means, ‘‘One 
may die in bed while he is sleeping 
but does not die from delivering a 
speech.’’ So the Africans are be- 
ginning to write up their own eul- 
ture themselves, because, although 
outsiders can write beautifully, 
they cannot treat the subject as 
well as the son of the soil. The 
black man’s destiny lies in his own 
hands and not in the hands of the 
strangers. 

Mary Kingsley said, ‘‘The more 
you know the Africans, the more 
you study his laws and institutions, 
the more you must recognize that 
the main characteristic of his in- 
tellect is logical, and you see how 
in all things he uses the absolutely 
sound. He is not a dreamer nor a 
doubter, everything is real, horribly 
real to him.”’ 

The Africans believe that a fence 
is just as important as the home. 
The home protects the person with- 
in, and the fence is as important 
for protection of the home. A good 
fence represents a good home and 
a good home represents a good 
family. When the black man looks 
at Western homes and sees the wire, 
wood, shrubby fences, he wonders 
and asks, ‘‘Where are the art and 
beauty of the Westerners?’’ This 
is our reason for writing on this 
subject because we know that the 
technical knowledge and skill of 
Africans are a very complicated 
business to the Westerner’s eyes, 
as you will see from this material. 

The history of human building 
makes an impression of an endless 
tangle. Every people rear some 
sort of habitations, and however 
rude these are, structural princi- 
ples are involved. Obviously, too, 
geography and climate are bound 
to have at least a delimiting influ- 
ence. The Eskimo of the Arctic 
eannot build houses of wood; the 
inhabitants of a coral reef in the 
Pacifié could not, however much 


By A. K. NyaBonco 


they might wish, develop a style 
in brick. In structures not used 
as dwellings, their purpose neces- 
sarily determines their form. A 
temple is likely to be made on a 
different plan from a court of law. 
Temples themselves may vary ac- 
cording to the motives and rituals 
of the religions which they serve. 
Bewilderment begins to abate as 





soon as one ceases trying to con- 
template all buildings reared by 
human hands. Obviously a dwell- 
ing erected by a small family group 
for the utilitarian purpose of shel- 
ter is likely to be more subject to 
immediate adaptations to climate 
than a large communal structure 
serving some purpose such as the 
service of a deity. If consideration 
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be restricted still further, to re- 
ligious or public buildings set up 
with the idea of permanence, an- 
other class of causes making for 
variability come into play. A struc- 
ture intended as an _ enduring 
monument is reared with consider- 
ation of the impression that it will 
create in the minds of future gen- 
erations. Its emotional potenti- 
alities, be these evoked by its mere 
size, by the aesthetic nature of its 
design, or by a combination of the 
two, come into the forefront. Such 
permanent buildings in stone or 
brick, techniques which flourish in 
wood or other temporary materials 
are eliminated. Finally, a monu- 
mental structure is possible only 
at the hands of a community of 
some size. An unstable group of 
nomads, a thinly scattered agricul- 
tural population, cannot assemble 
in sufficient numbers even for pe- 
riods each year, to carry out the 
long-continued labors that are 
necessary for building. The ag- 
gregation of numbers of men in one 
spot is always accompanied by 
specialization in advancement of 
the arts. Consequently the very 
fact that a structure is monumental 
involves the probability that its 
builders are able to rise above the 
limitations of mere necessity, and 
in some degree can execute prod- 
ucts of their imagination.’ 

Every fence in Africa has a 
meaning. Making fences is one of 
the most technical crafts, for when 
we look at a fence we expect to be 
able to tell what kind of a house 
and what kind of household lies be- 
hind it. 

Ekikali or lubiri is the king’s 
palace built by those people who 
know how to construct it, and the 
mabingo reeds used on it are tall. 
It is 12 feet high and it has bark 
cloth trees inside, used as posts, and 
these reeds are tied horizontally 
with vines. The framework, of 
other reeds, is stitched perpendicu- 
farly both inside and outside of the 
fence, and so forms a wall of wicker 
work of uniform thickness, having 
a smooth surface when finished. 
The fences are further strength- 
ened with stout ropes of reed at 


1A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 241-2. 





the top and bottom, which bind the 
outer and inner frames together. 


Inside the fence the bark cloth 
trees are planted at regular inter- 
vals, then a shallow trench is made 
according to the line of the com- 
pleted fence. In the middle of this 
shallow trench poles are placed at 
regular intervals. On either side 
of these poles is a line of ebisagate 
or dried young elephant grass. This 
is the first layer, and it is tied in 
the middle in the form of a mould- 
ing with vines. After this fence 
has been completed an outer layer 
is arranged on the following plan: 
reeds are cut to the required height 
and then a vine is interwoven from 
left to right until the fence is per- 
fectly smooth and even, and one is 
unable to see the fence of dried 
elephant grass outside, or even the 
bark cloth tree which formed the 
foundation. An inner layer is ar- 
ranged on an exactly similar plan. 
At the top and the bottom of each 
fence is a stout bundle of reeds 
about three inches in diameter, The 
effect is strikingly decorative. The 
reeds are bound to decay in time 
but the poles by that time have be- 
gun to grow, and it is only neces- 
sary to make the three layers of 
reeds as before and then the fence 
is as good as new. The entrance 
pillars of the gateway are encircled 
by bundles of young dry elephant 
grass, and on top a layer of white 
reeds woven in the same fashion is 
placed. It forms an imposing en- 
trance gateway. 

Kigombe is the fence of the Saza 
Chief, or the Katikiro, prime minis- 
ter. All these fences and frames 
are made by the man who comes 
from their district. They are 12 
feet high and woven like a mat. 

To make this kind of fence, bark 
eloth trees are set at regular inter- 
vals. The weaving is begun from 
opposite directions. The reeds are 
set in the shallow trench at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and at the 
point where they cross each other 
they are interwoven, until the com- 
pleted fence has a chequer board 
effect of diagonal squares. The 
outer and inner fences are of ex- 
actly similar design. The whole 
effect is striking. 
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In this type of fence no center 
moulding of vines is used, but at 
the top is a bundle of reeds on 
either side to make all firm. At 
the bottom the ground is earthed 
up like a celery trench.? 

Ebisagate, fences of sub-chiefs, 
are made by some man in the sub- 
chief’s village. They are built with 
a combination of trees and mabin- 
go, a kind of wild elephant grass. 
They are about 10 feet high. 

A third type of fence, that of the 
sub-chief, is made in the following 
way: the bark-cloth trees are 
planted as before at regular inter- 
vals. A shallow trench is then dug, 
and the young dry elephant grass 
is inserted in the trench. A bundle 
of young grass reeds is then made, 
and bound together with the fibre 
of the plantain. This is to form 
the center moulding which keeps 
the fence from sagging. A top and 
bottom moulding is made in an ex- 
actly similar manner, which binds 
the whole fence together, and makes 
it firm and strong. 

Rukomera, or common fences, 
are generally required for the small 
farms of individuals, and around 
the houses in the villages to keep, 
out wild boars, bush bucks, goats 
and sheep, also to prevent disputes 
over the farmers’ boundaries. These 
fences are made of dry grass, ma- 
bingo, bisagazi, and mixed with 
nsororo, branches of small trees.* 
Sometimes when people do not have 
fences they may have an orusa.* To 
make these fences is the duty of the 
man, but one man cannot do this 
work by himself. He must invite 
other men (3 or 5) to help him, and 
when a man wants help he always 
ealls on his friends. 

Orugo rwegasani, or temple- 
fences, made by the people dele- 
gated from each district, require, 
along with the temple, 18 months 
to complete, because the men work 
and rest every alternate two days. 
The frames are built from the 
branches of trees tied at the bot- 


2J. Roscoe, The Banganda, pp. 367. A 
picture of this fence is to be found. 

3J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and Its 
People, p. 221. An example of this fence 
is to be found. 

4Orusa is used to designate smal] farms, 
also for irrigation. 
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tom, in the middle, and again at the 
top. These men go far from their 
homes, bringing their ntanda (food 
supply) for the period on duty. 

To make a temple fence young 
saplings are used. These are in- 
serted in the usual shallow trench, 
and set at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, each tree leaning in the 
opposite direction to its neighbours. 
Where the saplings cross a row of 
young sapling trunks is laid 
horizontally usually nine in num- 
ber. The perpendicular saplings 
are then bent over the inserted line 
of horizontal saplings and allowed 
to form a fresh crossing which is 
dealt with in the same fashion, un- 
til there are six crossings. At the 
top and bottom of this fence is a 
moulding inside and outside, which 
is lashed together inside and out- 
side with a rope made of vines or 
a growing tree. These trees are 
planted six yards apart.® 


Ekayente are cows’ fences or 
kraal. After a suitable grazing 


ground has been found and all the 
bahuma are agreed on it, every man 
goes away and cuts down some 
trees to prepare for fence-building. 
But in each kraal there is one man 
who represents isabalija, the head 
of the herdsmen, who goes out to 
perform the duty of headman of 
the cows, when the men are ready 
to build a fence. He gets up in 
the morning and must not meet a 
woman on his way into the woods 
to look for a suitable tree to be 
used for the gate of the kraal, 
““miko,’’ or ‘‘birrikitt.’’ If this 
man meets a woman this fact places 
a taboo on his work which must 
be left until the next day. The 
four trees he cuts down he leaves 
on the spot and returns home. The 
following day he asks his friends 
to help him bring the trees to the 
place where the kraal is to be built, 
and the next day the men go over 
on the banks of the river and cut 
down ‘‘ngoro’’ which they may use 
in making the fence. After all 
this material is ready, the head of 
the shepherds goes to the priest and 
asks for good luck charms, called 


5J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 304. This 
is not a good example yet it will give a 
general idea of this kind of fence. 


orwezo, omulembe, omuramura, 
omuhambura, omuthura. These 
things are put into each hole, un- 
der the gatepost. After the first 
men have assembled all the mate- 
rial, all the men come together 
ready to build the new kraal. 

The making of cattle fences is as 
follows: the men dig holes into 
which posts of miko trees are set. 
The shape of the kraal is usually 
circular, and the building extends 
from the gate. A bundle of small 
saplings of mixed varieties of trees, 
among which are ngoro trees is 
prepared. These bundles are spread 


+“ 
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between the muko posts, and a 
moulding of about six inches in di- 
ameter is placed at the top of the 
fence to hold all in position. This 
work is continued in the same man- 
ner until the men meet in the mid- 
dle of the kraal. Outside this fence 
of miko and ngoro is planted a 
hedge of thorn bushes. This effec- 
tually prevents wild beasts from 
attacking the animals within the 
enclosure.® 

6J. Roscoe. The Baganda, p. 417. 
This picture, I regret to have to say, does 
not adequately represent the kraal or even 


the cattle, but shows only the entrance 
of it. 
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On the next day, together with 
isabalija, they offer a prayer be- 
fore they make any stroke. They 
dig out four holes as he says this: 

‘‘Tbambi! Nyamuhanga, nimby- 
ara omuti gunu omuko. 

‘*Norwezo okutukonyera okweza- 
ganente zaitu neka yaitu. 

‘*Nimbyara omulemba gunu hab- 
wokutukonyera outuletera emirem- 
be namananu omuramua guna hab- 
wokutukonyera habqokuturamura- 
ga nabanyazigwa baitu omuka yaitu 
enu. 

‘*Nimbyara omuhabura gunu ha- 
bukutukonyera okutubaburaga no- 
kuhabura enete zaitu itable omuka 
yvazo nobusinge. 

**Kandi numbyara oruihura runu 
habukutukonyeraga okuhabura bu- 
li kibi kyona ekiraijaga omuka enu. 

‘‘Tbambi! Nyamuhanga ohabule 
itungo lyaitu litahe amuka enu. 

‘‘Nyamuhanga ohabule amahyo 
gona gai je numbre tuli. 

‘‘Nyamuhanga Leke ama hyo 
gaitu gazale nobusinge. 

‘‘Nyamuhanga ahure okusaba 
kwaitu atuhe byona ebiturukumu- 
saba amananu nobusinge bikale 
hamu naitwe.’’ 

‘*O Lord, Creator, I am planting 
this omuko tree with orwezo to help 
us to ensure the welfare of our 
cattle. I am planting this omu- 
lembe to help us to bring to this 
kraal peace and truth always. I 
am planting this omuramura to 
help us to overcome our enemy who 
comes into this kraal. I am plant- 
ing this omuhambura to guide us 
and help us to enter this kraal with 
our eattle in peace. And I am 
planting this omuthura to expel all 
harm from this kraal. 

‘“‘O mighty Creator, direct 
wealth into this kraal, direct all 
eattle into it. O mighty Creator, 
hear our prayer and answer our 
petitions, and let truthfulness and 
peace be with us always.”’ 

After this prayer the dirs: are 
put into the holes where all four 
posts were planted. When the peo- 
ple start to build the fences they 
begin at the gateway, one group 
proceeding around one side and 
the other around the other side un- 
til they meet, completing the fence. 
Some men put miseza and muky- 


ora™ on each side and the house of 
each shepherd is built along the 
fence at intervals of perhaps nine 
years. The fence is twelve feet 
high, but the houses will not be 
finished on the same day as the 
fence. Sometimes a space is left 
where the house may be built, so 
the next day after early milking 
all the men go back to work on 
their new home until they have 
completed it. Three days later the 
kraal will have been finished and 
the people will move in. 

From the above facts it is clear 
that the attainments and technical 
abilities of the black man have 
reached a high standard. If that 
standard has been attained with the 
aid of external influences, it never- 
theless required intelligence and 
skill to retain, assimilate and de- 
velop what had been acquired in 
this way. If Africans had acquired 
these highly developed skills, cer- 
tainly they have ability to master 
the new mechanical devices in their 
own way, as they see fit, without 
outside interference. 

In ancient times in Africa there 
was a belief that if a thing was 
perfectly complete the Gods would 
be jealous of its perfection and 
cause some calamity as a punish- 
ment. Roseoe evidently did not 
know this fact. He says, ‘‘They 
leave something undone which mars 
a good, and possibly a beautiful 
piece of work.’’® In Uganda Afri- 
cans are still under the influence of 
this ancient belief. 


How Shall We Cele- 
brate Negro History 
Week? 


(Continued from page 86) 
recorded in the present tense. What 
a man does today may prove to be 
very insignificant a few years 
hence, although played up at the 
present as something worthy of the 
attention of the entire world. Only 
the well seasoned historian can sug- 
gest the proper evaluation of the 
present, and often he is mistaken. 
It is always best therefore to re- 





TMiseza used for cleaning the butter- 
milk calabashes; Mukyora a quick laxa- 
tive for children. 

8J. Roscoe. The Baganda, p. 366. 
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strict the attention of the public to 
those men and measures which, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, have 
proved their worth. 


Any exercises concentrating on 
persons who have recently won ap- 
plause by doing exceptional stunts 
constitute a desecration of Negro 
History Week and should be dis- 
countenanced everywhere. The na- 
tional office can offer only a nega- 
tive reply for persons seeking in- 
formation about those extensively 
advertised for their popular feats. 
No great achievement for the race 
is accomplished in some song hit, 
the winning of an athletic contest, 
the knock-out in a prize-fight, or 
success in aiding others to jimcrow 
the Negro. 


The national office urges also that 
in emphasizing local matters dis- 
crimination must be shown in dis- 
tinguishing the important from the 
trivial. Local history must be em- 
phasized, but the emphasis should 
be on meritorious achievement rath- 
er than upon high-powered public- 
ity. In the case of local history we 
often make the mistake of eulogiz- 
ing persons who shortly thereafter 
come to shame and disgrace both 
their race and nation. There is 
sufficient real history to learn and 
perpetuate without dealing with 
that which is questionable or prob- 
lematical. It sounds sacrilegious to 
hear some unknown professional or 
business man mentioned as in the 
same category with the great re- 
formers, statesmen and _philoso- 
phers of the ages. Children thus 
misled may never understand his- 
tory and go through life with per- 
verted ideas of their own back- 
ground and the history of nations. 

These programs, moreover, 
should be so timed and carried out 
as to attract as many white per- 
sons as possible. The aim is not 
only to enlighten and inspire the 
Negro but to convince and change 
the white man. When only Ne- 
groes are reached only half of the 
battle has been won. The Negro 
as a minority group in this country 
must so impress others who will 
come to his assistance in such large 

(Continued on page 91) 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT TO 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


” “SHE State Teachers Associa- 
tion of Maryland has decided 
to build a monument to Fred- 

erick Douglass in Baltimore. Per- 
mission has been obtained to take 
up voluntary collections in all the 
schools of the state except those in 
Baltimore. The authorities in that 
city are not sufficiently concerned 
about perpetuating the memory of 
such a Negro as Frederick Douglass. 
It is earnestly hoped that teach- 
ers and their pupils throughout the 
country will rally to the support of 
these enterprising teachers of 
Maryland. The call is still more 
challenging in that the Negro in 
this case meets with diseourage- 
ment where he should find help and 
cooperation. To succeed with this 
undertaking will be another demon- 
stration of what the Negro can do 
for himself. 

It is proposed to raise $30,000.00 
for the construction of the monu- 
ment. It would be much better to 
raise ten times this amount, and 
the Negroes of the United States 
should do it. They have sufficient 
income these days to raise $300,- 
000.00 without imposing upon any- 
one a sacrifice. Who will volunteer 
to put this appeal on a national 
basis? The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has no money but what it raises in 
nickels and dimes among the Ne- 
groes themselves, but we shall give 
the Maryland Teachers Association 
$200.00 to assist in building this 
monument. Any Negro who fails 
to contribute to a cause like this is 
unworthy of the freedom for which 
Frederick Douglass labored so long. 

In this connection it may be well 
to mention the fact that the Fred- 
erick Douglass Home has been re- 
cently neglected. The National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, led 
by Mrs. Talbert, did the race and 
the nation a great service some 
years ago when they saved the 
Douglass home for a _ national 
shrine. Since that time, however, 


this organization has not lived up 
to the fine record which it made in 
saving this all but hallowed ground. 
The home and the grounds have not 
been properly kept. 

Some years ago when the place 
was in the custody of Mrs. William 
H. Davis, the W.P.A. spent con- 
siderable funds to employ workers 
who reconditioned the home and 
beautified the grounds. At that time 
the site was lovely to look upon. 
When the W.P.A. was outlawed by 
Congress, however, the upkeep 
ceased and because of some mis- 
understanding Mrs. Davis aban- 
doned the place. Since that time 
it has continued to go down and 
the leaders of the National Federa- 
tion, of Women’s Clubs, at logger- 
heads as to how the place should be 
controlled, have not proved equal 
to the task of preserving the Fred- 
erick Douglass Home as a national 
shrine. 

The trouble is the usual one 
which develops wherever people 
are more interested in themselves 
than in what they have undertaken 
to do. The committee in charge 
would like to control the home as 
its own special object of care, and 
the National Federation as a whole 
would like to direct it according to 
its will. The combat between the 
two absorbs all the energy that 
might be directed to maintain the 
home, and the place continues in 
the state of neglect. 

The most lamentable aspect of 
the situation is that Federick 
Douglass’s papers are in this build- 
ing and may be destroyed at any 
time by fire. Years ago the Direc- 
tor of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History worked 
hard to convince these women of 
the wisdom of depositing all of these 
materials in the Library of Con- 
gress, but they refused to grant his 
oft-repeated request. After labor- 
ing several years to change their 
attitude, he abandoned the effort 
as hopeless. The nation is there- 


fore in danger of losing almost as 
much as it gained by having the 
site redeemed as a national shrine. 
To lose the valuable papers of 
Frederick Douglass bearing upon 
the race and the nation in thou- 
sands of ways will be just as great 
a loss as if the home had never 
been redeemed. 

Because of the inefficiency of 
those who have been in charge, 
moreover, they have all but lost 
title to this property. The act of 
incorporation of this place as a 
shrine provided for certain regula- 
tions as to the succession of trus- 
tees which those in control have 
not legally observed, and it is nec- 
essary now to secure from Congress 
an act to amend the charter in or- 
der to clear the title. This sort 
of inefficiency is inexcusable, and 
those responsible for it are un- 
worthy to officiate as the successors 
of that noble woman and her co- 
workers who redeemed the Fred- 
erick Douglass home. 


How Shall We Cele- 
brate Negro History 
Week? 


(Continued from page 90) 
numbers as to constitute a liberal 
majority. At times none at all may 
be reached and then again merely 
a few, but the white man can 
change his ways. If this had not 
been possible the Negro would still 
be in slavery. At the present large 
groups of the influential whites of 
the country believe that the atti- 
tude of the world toward the Negro 
and other oppressed peoples must 
be changed for the good of the 
whites themselves. These circles 
are eagerly seeking information 
about the Negro to justify their 
demands for a new policy. The 
celebrants of Negro History Week, 
therefore, have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to disseminate information - 
which will be valuable in effecting 
another social revolution. 











WHAT THE NEGRO CELEBRATES 


EGRO history, or rather history as it has been influenced by the Negro, should be studied and taught 
for the same reason that we deal thus with the history of any other people. By ignoring the Negro’s 
past we cannot develop the race unto full stature of intelligence and efficiency any more easily 

than we can any other people who, ignorant of the best in their background, receive no inspiration from 
what their forebears thought and felt and attempted and accomplished. 


History, moreover, is universal. The achievements of Africans have influenced the progress of other 
nations and constitute therefore a part of the world’s history. Scholars say that Africans first developed 
the idea of the unity of God; they first instituted trial by jury as a means of assuring justice to every- 
one of the collectivity; they discovered iron and with it advanced industrial arts; they learned the use of 
stringed instruments in seeking a new means of expression of their deep emotion; and they domesti- 
cated the sheep, goat and cow. In America black men felled the trees, drained the swamps, plowed the 
soil, cultivated the staples, tunnelled mountains and built highways by means of which the wealth of our 
Southland has been developed. Men of color rushed to the defence of the American soil during the colo- 
nial period, shed the first blood to establish the independence of this nation, died as heroes in the second 
war for full recognition by Great Britain, aided the expansion of the nation into the Mexican area, fought 
to save this nation liberated from the curse of slavery, and in the two World Wars contributed a large part 
in saving the universe from the heel of the oppressor. 


Such martyrdom of those who thus sacrifice themselves for their native land, however, has not al- 
ways been appreciated. Most of the Greeks who perished at Thermopylae and the majority of the Romans 
who suffered martyrdom at the Caudine Forks represented classes which had been treated by their coun- 
tries as serfs and slaves. The oppressive ruling classes have always held tenaciously to privileges, which 
they have long monopolized, and have persistently fought against democracy. Magna Charta, the great 
charter of English liberty, was begrudgingly granted by one of the worst despots, and he and his successors 
endeavored to ignore it for almost five hundred years. And so it has happened with the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution of the United States. 


The Negro, in spite of his persecution, however, has always struggled to climb upward. He has shown 
more eagerness for education than others thus circumstanced. He has been a devotee to religion, a home- 
builder, and a stimulating force to esthetic development. To the Negro this country is indebted for a 
great folklore, for an outstanding art, for the only real contribution to music in the Wesern Hemisphere 
without slavishly imitating that of Europe. These achievements rather than those of oppressing one’s 
fellowman, devising schemes to keep him on the lower level, and exploiting the few for the luxury and 
ease of the many, constitute the fascinating history of America. Well might Fredrika Bremer say to the 
Americans in 1849, “The romance of your history is the fate of the Negro.” 


WHAT YOU MAY DO TO MAKE THIS CELEBRATION COUNT 


Organize your community through committees for the celebration; appeal to your board of directors for the adop- 
tion of textbooks of Negro history and literature; interest your library and school in securing a shelf of scientific works 
on the Negro; set aside one day of the week as a Book and Picture Fund Day when all will be called upon to assist in 
raising funds to buy books and pictures of Negroes for your schools; urge everyone to write the Association all he knows 
about Negro family history, and to send it any important documents bearing on the record of the Negro; organize a 
branch of the Association in the largest city in your State. It requires at least ten members paying annually the active 
membership fee of $3.00 each, which entitles each member to The Journal of Negro History. Associate members pay 
$1.00 a year and receive The Negro History Bulletin. Children organized as clubs pay 50 cents each for plans and guides. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


C. G. WOODSON, Director 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


One copy of this poster will be sent gratis to each institution. Copies of The Negro History Bulletin may be 
obtained for 15 cents each. A sample copy is sent free of charge. The subscription fee is $1.00 a year. 
Books and pictures of Negroes may be purchased from 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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The South: A Fool’s 


Paradise 
(Continued from page 83) 


groes especially at night. Some of 
the cities had curfew laws. And 
throughout the South there was 
stringent legislation against Ne- 
groes’ being away from their own 
plantation without the written per- 
mission of their master or his rep- 
resentative. To make these laws ef- 
fective, there was a system of pa- 
trols—‘‘the patter rollers’’ with 
whom Uncle Remus threatened lit- 
tle boys. These were a kind of 
police-militia, made up of men of 
the neighborhood who rode the 
highways in bands, received small 
payment for each night of service, 
and freely stopped all Negroes 
whom they found on the roads, 
whipping those whom they recog- 
nized as without leave. The vigi- 
lance of one town was described by 
a contemporary. ‘‘Last night a 
slave passing the jail was ordered 
by Esq. Wilson to stop. ‘Where are 
you going?’ ‘My master sent me 
after the doctor.’ ‘It is a damned 
lie,’ said Wilson; ‘pull off your 
shirt.’ ‘I can’t do that,’ said the 
slave and took hold of Wilson. 
Guards came to Wilson’s help and 
held the slave while Wilson gave 
him twenty lashes. ‘Now go home,’ 
said he. ‘I shan’t; I shall go after 
the doctor,’ replied the slave, and 
ran, Wilson pursuing him.’’*! 

On estates planters dispensed 
with the whole machinery of public 
police and public courts of justice. 
They tried, decided, and executed 
sentences in thousands of cases 
which in other countries would go 
into the courts. Sometimes they 
sent the guilty one to the calaboose 
or local jail to be whipped by the 
jailer. 

A great number of crimes com- 
mitted by Negroes were punishable 
by death—theft, arson, rape, con- 
spiracy to rebel, striking a master 
or any member of the master’s fam- 
ily, resisting legal arrest or pun- 


81George Thompson, Prison Life and 
Reflections, Hartford, 1853, pp. 60-61. 


ishment. The difficulty was that 
execution destroyed a_ valuable 
piece of property for which the 
master of the slave must be paid by 
the government. As late as 1808 
slaves were burned alive by order 
of the court in Charleston, and for 
supposed complicity in setting a 
fire in Augusta in 1830 a slave 
woman was executed and quar- 
tered. In Tennessee a Negro who 
had killed his master was burned 
alive at a slow fire, a thousand citi- 
zens coolly looking on, and the edi- 
tor of a paper who was also a 
Methodist preacher, proposed that 
the Negro instead of being merely 
burned, should have been torn to 
pieces with red hot pincers. 

‘“‘The planter,’’ said Emerson, 
‘‘was the spoiled child of his own 
unnatural habits’’ and ‘‘had con- 
tracted in his indolent and luxuri- 
ous climate the need of excitement 
by irritating and tormenting his 
slave.®? 

It was a sadistic South. Some- 
times the slaves wore round their 


necks iron collars armed with 
prongs, or they dragged heavy 


chains and weights at their feet 
while working in the field, or wore 
yokes and bells and iron horns. 
They had their front teeth torn out 
or broken off that they might be 
easily detected when they ran 
away. They were flogged and had 
red pepper rubbed into their lacer- 
ated flesh and hot brine, turpen- 
tine, etc., poured over the gashes to 
increase the torture. They were 
often suspended by the arms and 
whipped and beaten till they faint- 
ed. Their ears were often cut off, 
their eyes knocked out, their bones 
broken, their flesh branded with 
red hot irons. The Abolitionists 
showed not only that such deeds 
were committeed but that they were 
frequent, not done in corners but 
before the sun, not in one of the 
slave states but in all of them, not 
perpetrated by brutal overseers and 
drivers merely but by ‘‘gentlemen 
of property and standing and by 


32Lorenzo D. Turner, Anti-Slavery 
Sentiment in American Literature Prior 
to 1865, Wash. D. C., 1929, p. 49. 
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delicate females moving in the 
highest circles of society,’’ by mag- 
istrates, by legislators and by 
preachers of the gospel. 

Overseers and planters governed 
the slaves by whipping, kicking, 
beating, paddling, ‘starving, brand- 
ing, cathauling, imprisoning. Some 
masters whipped until they were 
tired, until the back of the slave 
was a gore of blood—then rested 
upon it. After a short cessation 
they got up and went at it again. 
It was common for the masters to 
say—‘‘Put it on them,’’ ‘‘Don’t 
spare that fellow,’’ ‘‘Give that 
scoundrel one hundred lashes,’’ ‘‘ A 
mere whipping,’’ or ‘‘a good 
thrashing’? or ‘‘a dose’’ were 
euphemisms for the torture of the 
lash. Cathauling?—that was to 
take a cat by the nape of the neck 
and tail or by the hind legs and 
drag its claws across the back of 
the slave till the planter was satis- 
fied. But the most common instru- 
ment of punishment was a cowhide 
or black snake whip of leather. 

In many cases the masters were 
hospitable and kind and generous. 
But the list of enormities was long. 
One slave was shot by an overseer 
for stealing a hog; another, Harry, 
a runaway, was confined in the 
stocks day and night for a week 
and flogged every morning. One 
had his ear nailed to a tree, an- 
other for carelessly letting a boat 
get adrift was beaten over the head 
with a hickory cane. Still another 
was whipped for not giving herself 
to the lust of the planter. Slaves 
were flogged for being careless, or 
slow or not on time—at every 
stroke springing from the ground 
and screaming: ‘‘O my God! Do, 
Massa! Do, Massa!’’—the common 
expression of the slave to the per- 
son whipping him.** 

For running away they lay the 
slave on a large log, stripped him, 
tied him with his face downward, 
then had a kettle of hot water 
brought. They took a paddle made 
of hard wood and perforated with 


33Theodore D. Weld, American Slavery 
as It Is, New York, 1839, p. 14. 
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holes, dipped it into the hot water 
and struck—before every blow dip- 
ping it into the water—every hole 
at every blow raising a whelk and 
breaking the skin. Or they tied him 
by his thumbs to a rack and lashed 
him till the blood lay in a puddle 
at his feet. Or they pulled his nails 
out. 

‘*T ean tell you how you can 
break a nigger of running away, 
certain,’’ said one Texan in Olm- 
sted’s hearing. ‘‘There was an old 
fellow I used to know in Georgia 
that always cured his so. If a nig- 
ger ran away, when he caught him, 
he would bind his knee over a log, 
and fasten him so he couldn’t stir; 
then he’d take a pair of pincers and 
pull one of his toe nails out by the 
roots, and tell him that if he ever 
ran away again, he would pull out 
two of them, and if he ran away 
again after that, he told them he’d 
pull out four of them, and so on 
doubling each time. He never had 
to do it more than twice—it always 
eured them.’ 

If the slave died from cruelty, 
the murderer could not be indicted, 
for a slave was the owner’s prop- 
erty and if he chose to suffer the 
loss, no one else had anything to do 
with it. One mother crazed at the 
prospect of her children being con- 
demned to a life of slavery seized 
a butcher knife and tried to kill 
them all, succeeding in the case of 
one. The parents were arrested and 
indicted for murder, but while they 
were awaiting trial, they were car- 
ried off to Kentucky. The ‘‘prop- 
erty’’ of a slaveholder could not be 
punished for a crime and his rights 
were declared superior to all State 
laws and the rights of society. 

Newspapers in the Southern 
States teemed with advertisements 
for runaway slaves in which the 
masters and mistresses described 
their men and women as having 
been ‘‘branded with a hot iron,’’ 
on their cheeks, jaws, breasts, arms, 
legs, and thighs. Also as ‘‘scarred,’’ 
‘‘very much scarred,’’ ‘‘eut up,’’ 
‘‘marked,’’ ete. Also with ‘‘iron 


34, L. Olmsted, A Journey Through 
Texas, New York, 1857, p. 105. 


collars on,’’ chains, bars of iron, 


fetters, bells, shackles, ete. Also as 
being wounded by buckshot, rifle- 
balls, ete. 

There were many awful instances 
of barbarity. Take the case of 
Madame Lalaurie of New Orleans, 
who forced a little slave girl with 
a whip to the roof of her house, 
where in despair and terror the 
child fell off and was killed; and 
chained her cook to the wall till the 
woman in utter despair set fire to 
the house and the fire company dis- 
covered the miserable story.*® 

One coarse fellow charged four 
female slaves with an attempt to 
poison him. He had no real evi- 
dence and it was an effort to ob- 
tain for his elderly and unmarket- 
able women the payment the county 
must make if they were executed. 
When the women were acquitted, 
their owner took them out to his 
cart, bound them by the wrists to 
the back of it, ordered the driver to 
go on, tore down the dresses from 
their backs and lashed them with a 
rawhide until the cart disappeared 
from the road. 

What the Abolitionists com- 
plained of, was not the cruelty in 
itself, but the system in which 
eruelty was held to be an indis- 
pensable element. 

To whip big lusty men whose 
hides had been tanned by a dozen 
floggings was one thing but it was 
quite another to allow a man to 
strip and lash a woman, the mother 
of ten children, to exact from her 
toil which was to maintain in lux- 
ury two idle young men, the own- 
ers of the plantation. 

Somehow the common sight of a 
girl being whipped turned the 
stomach of Olmsted. The girl had 
slipped out of the gang and cheated 
the overseer of a day’s work. She 
gave a flimsy excuse. ‘‘That won’t 
do,’’ said the overseer. ‘‘Get down 
on your knees.’’ The girl knelt on 
the ground; the overseer got off his 


35George W. Cable, Strange True 
Stories of Louisiana, New York, 1901, 
pp. 200-219, especially, 204-205, 208; 
Frederica Bremer, The Homes of the 
New World, London, 1853, i, 285, ii, 
352-353, 448-453, 
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horse and holding him with his left 
hand, struck the girl thirty or forty 
blows across the shoulders with his 
tough, flexible, rawhide whip. They 
were well laid on as a boatswain 
would thrash a skulking sailor or 
some people break a balking horse, 
but with no appearance of angry 
excitement on the part of the over- 
seer. At every stroke, the girl 
winced and exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ 
or ‘‘ Ah, sir!’’ or ‘‘ Please, sir!’’ not 
groaning or screaming. At length 
he stopped and said, ‘‘Now, tell 
me the truth.’’ The girl repeated 
the same story. ‘‘You have not got 
enough yet,’’ said he. ‘‘Pull up 
your clothes—lie down.’’ The girl 
drew closely all her garments under 
her shoulders and lay down upon 
the ground with her face towards 
the overseer, who continued to flog 
her with a rawhide across her 
naked loins and thigh with as much 
strength as before. She now shrunk 
away from him, not rising, and we 
can see and hear her as Olmsted 
did, writhing, groveling, and 
screaming—‘‘Oh, don’t, sir! Oh, 
please stop, master! please, sir! 
please, sir! Oh, that’s enough, mas- 
ter! Oh, Lord! Oh, master, master! 
Oh, God, master, do stop! Oh, God, 
master! Oh, God, master !’’3¢ 





Let the Dead Past 
Bury Its Dead 


(Continued from page 74) 


exercised by the states. In the pres- 
ent crisis through which we are 
now passing both at home and 
abroad the states as separate and 
distinct units cannot function effi- 
ciently, and in order that the Fed- 
eral Government may deal properly 
with such matters administrations 
must be kept in power long enough 
to test the measures they bring 
forth as remedies for our ills. This 
would be impossible, if administra- 
tions had to come and go every four 
years according to schedule or the 
agitation of politicians who are 
hungry for filthy lucre. The ma- 


36Olmsted, A Journey in the Back 
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jority of the people of the United 
States have decided accordingly. 

We are often told also that we 
must keep out of foreign entangle- 
ments. Washington so advised the 
country in his farewell address. 
This tradition has been repeatedly 
played up as the reason for having 
nothing to do with foreign nations 
except to trade with them. Taking 
this position, men like Borah, 
Lodge, and Knox killed the League 
of Nations and thus permitted the 
nations to drift into a second inter- 
national conflict which amounts al- 
most to self-extermination of the 
‘fadvanced peoples’’ of the uni- 
verse. It is always wise to main- 
tain friendly relations with other 
nations and keep hands off their 
internal affairs, but what are we to 
do when they entangle us while we 
are trying to avoid them? What are 
we to do today when modern im- 
provements, especially in transpor- 
tation, have brought all modernized 
nations into daily, even hourly con- 
tact; and almost any nation, if not 
alert, may be destroyed overnight ? 
If we do not have something to do 
with foreign entanglements we may 
not remain on earth long enough 
to have much to do with anything 
else. It is evident that this tradi- 
tion belongs to the dead past and 
has been buried. 

Thomas Jefferson, the great pro- 
gressive of his day, had this in 
mind when he insisted that the con- 
stitution of the nation and those of 
the states should be revised every 
generation in order to evade that 
undesirable development of having 
the living governed by the dead. 
He later endeavored to follow 
Washington’s principle, however, in 
trying to keep out of the European 
wars through the enactment of the 
Embargo Act and the Non-Inter- 
course Act; but Madison, his sué- 
cessor, probably desirous of pur- 
suing the same course, soon realized 
that to maintain the honor of this 
nation by protecting the citizens of 
this country and their property on 
the high seas we had to go to war 
with England. No nation is sane in 
following traditions slavishly. No 


nation so stupid as to adopt such 
a course as a permanent policy can 
long endure. The United States has 
not always considered itself as so 
bound, for we dared the Holy Al- 
lies to subdue Latin America, we 
interfered in the quarrel between 
Mexico and the Republic of Texas, 
we threatened to force England 
from the frontier of Venezuela, and 
drove Spain out of Cuba. 

No people should be more inter- 
ested in getting rid of burdensome 
traditions than Negroes. They were 
told that according to the Bible 
Negroes were accursed of God in 
being enslaved to carry out His 
will; and, of course, being good 
‘‘Christians,’’ the Negroes as a 
majority did nothing about it. Why 
object to the decree of the Al- 
mighty? Thousands of volumes 
were written and many speeches 
were made to support this tradi- 
tion, and it proved effective for 
three centuries. Slavery was fol- 
lowed by segregation, which is in- 
voluntary servitude in another 
form. The present tradition is that 
segregation is all right because fifty 
years ago, Booker T. Washington 
in his Atlanta address endorsed the 
policy in his philosophy of the five 
fingers’ separation in contradistinc- 
tion to the compact make-up of the 
palm of the hand. The land of the 
Jim Crow so interpreted this pro- 


nuneciamento and rigidly segre- 
gated the Negroes accordingly. 
Booker T. Washington merely 


meant to say that the races in the 
country might have little contact 
in private matters, but in public af- 
fairs there should be unrestrained 
cooperation. He later denounced 
segregation as an evil like slavery 
itself. 

And even if Booker T. Washing- 
ton advocated such a course fifty 
years ago, conditions have radically 
changed since those horse-and- 
buggy days. Any Negro advising 
such a course today would be hissed 
and jeered by his own people. The 
world has developed away from 
segregation toward aggregation. 
What might have been plausible at 
that time no longer holds. Men of 
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that day doubtless served their 
generation as they believed wise 
and prudent, and the present gen- 
eration must do likewise. A little 
over a hundred years ago some so- 
called progressive countries did not 
allow women to own property and 
frowned down upon their entering 
the professions. We opposed wom- 
an suffrage. A woman was to con- 
duct herself in silence in subjection 
to her husband. We laugh today 
at anyone enslaved to such tradi- 
tions, and so must we laugh at those 
trying to perpetuate segregation. 
This is merely another case of let- 
ting the dead past remain buried 
that it may never rise again like 
a ghost to afflict us in the years to 
come. Every nation must keep step 
with progress or pay the cost of its 
backwardness in the blood of those 
who fight for the good of the few 
and the detriment of the many..- 

This very year we have had an- 
other example of trying to dig up 
the past to mislead the people. 
Politicians often quoted Frederick 
Douglass as saying that the ‘‘Re- 
publican Party is the ship, and all 
else is the sea.’’ The large major- 
ity of the Negroes of today would 
laugh at Douglass, if he came back 
to earth preaching that doctrine. 
Douglass in all his wisdom would 
not take such a position in the face 
of facts to the contrary. When 
Douglass made this statement he 
had in mind the party of Lincoln 
and Grant, not the party of Taft 
and Harding. Since the days of 
Reconstruction the Republican Par- 
ty has exchanged positions with the 
Democratic Party in many re- 
spects. Today the former is the 
champion of States’ rights by vir- 
tue of which Douglass’ race was 
held in abject slavery. The Re- 
publicans who freed the Negro dur- 
ing the Civil War are dead and 
buried. In their places have risen 
others who have so changed since 
that time as to lose interest in the 
man far down and to advance those 
that have at the expense of those 
that have. not. One can hardly 
imagine Frederick Douglass en- 
dorsing such principles. 
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ern Nations in Post-War Africa, the author, 

A. A. Zwafor Orizu, a West African educated 
in the United States, says much about the neces- 
sity for cooperation of the people of African blood 
in the two hemispheres. He states clearly the 
aspiration of Africans to rise above Aggreyism, 
or the doctrine of J. E. K. Aggrey, which condoned 
the economic exploitation of the Natives. They 
would follow now the fortunes of Zikism, the pol- 
icy advocated by Mnadi Azikiwe, a West African 
editor, who was educated also in the United States. 
Because of speaking out fearlessly for the rights of 
Natives, even in the face of imprisonment, Azikiwe 
has become the idol of the West African youth. 


Now, if Negroes of the two continents are to co- 
operate, who are the Negroes thus to be united and 
under what banner are they to proceed? North Af- 
ricans and Egyptians do not claim to be Negroes. 
Abyssinians, the products of a mixture of African 
blacks and Asiastics, take the same position and 
shun the oppressed Negroes of the United States. 
The civilized element of Liberia has not objected 
to classification with Negroes on this side of the 
Atlantic. So-called Negroes in Latin-America do 
not have much of a race problem except where it 
has been imported from the United States. Prac- 
tically all modernized Africans object to being 
called Negroes. These educated fortunates from 
the so-called Dark Continent insist that they are 
“Africans.” 

Another point requiring clarification is the mat- 
ter of defining the demands of these persons of 
African blood and the agencies to which they 
should be directed. The only thing these persons 
of African blood have in common is that they are 
all oppressed in some way. The sources of their 
troubles, however, are different. Liberia wants 
deliverance from Firestone and some help in its 
economic efforts. Abyssinia would like to be lifted 
from the clutches of John Bull and be recognized 
as an independent country. The North Africans 
cannot do anything about it. Negro West Afri- 


[° the book entitled Without Bitterness, West- 


cans can merely protest; Negro South Africans 
have hardly heard about the question; and Ameri- 
can Negroes, satisfied with a few insignificant ap- 
pointments like those of the Recorder of Deeds in 
the District of Columbia and the Ministership to 
Liberia, have not yet made themselves felt in the 
policy-making departments of the United States 
Government. 


The point of attack in one case would mean very 
little in another. The low status of the Negroes in 
the United States results from the yielding of the 
majority of the people to their Negro-baiting 
demagogues. What can the people of African blood 
on foreign shores do to remedy this situation? The 
Negroes of Africa are the victims of the economic 
imperialists of Europe who have the financial aid 
of economic imperialists in the United States. If 
the United States has been willing to wage the 
most expensive war in the history of man to save 
the economic imperialism of the British Empire, it 
is hardly likely that this country will give attention 
to the woes of the Natives thus exploited. 


It is evident then that the world must be more 
extensively enlightened on its social, economic and 
political problems before there can be a sufficient 
number of thinking people to understand the rela- 
tionships and interrelationships involved. Then 
there must be a world leader with the vision to 
comprehend all these questions and to deal with 
them as a statesman of international proportions. 
Well might the author entitle his book Without 
Bitterness, and he might have added ‘With Clear- 
ness of Vision and Sympathetic Consideration for 
All.” 


Such a leader and his program, the best thinkers 
of the country believe, will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity as an outcome of the present war; but, if we 
do not heed the lesson from this experience any 
more than we did the great truths manifest at the 
close of the conflict in 1919, we may soon forget 
the call of duty and lapse back into selfishness as 
we did at that time. 





